

















THE new knuckle joint provides for desk or 


wall mounting. 
Also a new adjustable oscillating 12" and 16" fan. 


Before signing your 1917 contracts get complete 
details of our selling campaign. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
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HE Power House can give 
you a// the light you 
vant, but the socker on/y 
as much as the lamp you 
put in it 














If, in your sockets you have old-style car- 
bon lamps, replace them with EDISON 
MAZDA and enjoy three tin 

, and a finer, br 


1 reasing your current bills « 
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Because carbon lamps can only give a lim- 
ted amount of light; — because sf you want 


MORE y 


ght h them you must use 





MORE of them and spend MORE for cus. 
rent; it 1s both to your pleasure and your 
profit to put in every socket the modern 
lamps of bright white brilliance, the lamps 
ot economy, EDISON MAZDA 

In usual household and office sizes, EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps cost 27c. each: tor cun- 
venience they come packed five-in-a-row on 
handy cartons. You can get them individ. 
ually if you wish, of your lighting company 


or nearest NEAZDA Agent 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 
( \ i NL 
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THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE ELECTRICAL TRADE 





Readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING who wish to keep in touch with the trade, 

commercial and engineering news of the industry, advances in electrical engineering 

and operating practice, and matters of central-station policy and sales management 
are referred to the weekly ELECTRICAL WORLD 





Ask Your Selling Questions Here 


OW often have you been up against some problem where 

you wished that it were possible to tell about it to half a 

dozen other men from other cities? You knew that there 
would be some good advice in their experience, but you didn’t 
know just who to write to, so you went ahead “lone hand.” 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is going to try to put such informa- 
tion within your easy reach by establishing a Question and An- 
swers Department. The first series of questions will be found on 
page 33 of this issue. 


We know that this is not a new idea, for probably old Father 
Adam started asking questions of himself before Eve came. But 
what of that? There ought to be some appointed place where you 
can ask the industry for information and advice on incidental 
problems of merchandising, advertising, selling policy and 
methods—what you will—and here in these columns you’ll find 
it in the future. 


Write your questions to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. We will 
publish them in the Q. and A. Dept. so that any of our readers 
who has had experience can respond, and in the meantime we will 
write to such men in the field as we believe are best equipped to 
help you, and endeavor to secure the facts for you at once. Their 
publication in our next issue will be of interest and value to us all. 
See page 33 right now. 


We Refer this 
Dollar Idea to 
You, Sales Managers 








ROM Athol, Mass., comes this interesting suggestion con- 

cerning how to make two dollars grow in the trousers pocket 

of our Dollar Idea contribs where only one simoleon bloomed 
before. To our manager readers this suggestion is respectfully 
commended for their consideration. 


I am very much interested in your manager also offer to pay $1 to each 
Dollar Idea scheme. Believing that employee who succeeds in having 
all central-station managers. will one of his ideas published by you. 
profit by having their employees In this way the employee will get 
read your publication each month, double the prize and his company 
and also that it will be to their ad- and your readers will benefit by his 


vantage to have their employees idea. 
compete for your Dollar prizes, I A. A. LAUGHTON, 
am going to suggest that each Manager Athol Gas & Electric Co. 


One good Dollar Bill deserves another. We hope to see Man- 
ager Laughton’s clever hunch receive a wider and more general 
application. 
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CHASING THE ELUSIVE ELECTRIC VEHICLE RATE 


A Story—More Fact Than Fiction—That Gives One Reason Why More Electric 
Vehicles Are Not Seen in Our Streets, and— More Broadly— Why Some 
Electric Light Companies Say That Their Particular Public Will Not Buy 


gerne desired to have the comfort and con- 
venience of an electric automobile. The first 
step plainly to ascertain what such _ indul- 
gence would cost. The obvious source of information 
was the electric-light company. The handy means 
of asking was the phone. So our Citizen paid an 
infinitesimal fee to Mr. Vail’s monopoly and asked: 
“What is your vehicle rate?” 


was 


1k ek 2 


This is the question for which, it is presumed, the 
entire central station organization has been waiting. 
The telephone operator giggles cheerfully : 

“What did you want to know?” 

“Your vehicle rate.” 

“Feeble old skate?” 

“No, vehicle rate.” 

“Veal steak?” 

“No, no, no! Listen—ve-hick-ell rate.” 

“Oh!” Gobs of silence, then: “What kind of a 
vehicle is it?” 

“An electric vehicle, of course.” 

“A what?” 

“An electric vehicle.” 

“Oh, you want to sell an electric vehicle?” 

“No, no, no! I want to buy one.” 

“What for?” 

“Listen, girlie! I want to find out what it costs to 
run an e-lec-tric auto-mo-bile. Get that? Now, 


please connect me with the department or individual 
who can supply information regarding rates.” 

“Just a.minute.” 

In several minutes 
speaking.” 

“T want to find out your rate for charging electric 
vehicles.” 

“Oh, I guess Brown could tell you that, but he’s 
not here just now.” 

“When will he be there?” 

“Couldn’t say.” 

“Doesn’t anybody else know about rates down 
there?” 

There is no answer. 


a voice answers, “Jones 


The phone has been hung up. 


* *« Xx 


On Saturday afternoon, our Citizen, being tena- 
cious, decides that he will call at the company’s office. 
He finds it vacant save for two youths. 

“What is your vehicle rate?” 

“Dunno. Do you know, Bill?” 

“Nope.” 

“Where and from whom can I find out?” 

“Dunno. Do you, Bill?” 

“Nope.” 


* *K * x 


The Citizen gives voice to a few grim remarks 
about public service companies that man their offices 
with nincompoops, and especially on Saturday after- 
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noons, when business folk have opportunity to call. 
He leaves in high dudgeon. 

Turning the corner, he sees a side door labeled 
“Vehicle Department.” Eureka! Here is the right 
place at last! But his joy is short-lived. The door 
is locked. There is nobody home. 


* * * * 


On Monday morning, the Citizen, who happens to 
have an acquaintance among the officers of the light- 
ing company, calls him on the phone. 

“Vehicle rate? Ah, yes. To be sure. Naturally 
we have a vehicle rate. But, you see, we’re not very 
proud of that rate. We have been considering having 
a survey and analysis made, and establishing a really 
scientific rate. Supposing I send our man Smith to 
see you. Smith knows all about the rates. I haven’t 
a schedule by me at the moment. Smith—to-morrow 
at eleven—thanks, old chap.” 


* * * * 


On the morrow Smith calls up. 

“I understand you want a rate on vehicles.” 

“I do,” says Citizen. Here, finally, is some one 
who can supply real information. 

“Where do you live? What current have you in 
your house at present? What’s the size of the trans- 
former on the pole at the corner? What kind of a 
car have you? What color is it? Is it paid for? 
What kind of a charging set have you got? None? 
Why not? Who sold you the car? Do the grades 
around your house run uphill or down? What’s your 
license number? Were you ever arrested for speed- 
ing? Is there a whip-stock on your car? Why 
didn’t you buy a Ford?” 

Citizen patiently explains that he has no accurate 
maps of the company’s distribution system, and so 
cannot answer questions about cycles, phase, voltage 
and the capacity of lines and transformers. 


“Well,” said Mr. Smith, “TI’ll have to look it all up 
and let you know.” 
* * * * 


There follows a week of suspense, during which the 
Citizen telephones several times. The matter is being 
investigated, he is told; they do not know whether he 
can have service or not; the whole proposition is 
slightly irregular, and will be handled in due course. 

Finally a new man calls—the seventh individual 
with whom Citizen has had to deal. 

“T understand you want a rate for vehicle 
charging.” 

“Has it taken ten days to get that fact impregnated 
into the consciousness of the company?” says Citizen. 

“But you don’t want a vehicle rate at all.” 

“Oh, pardon me. My mistake. What I wanted, 
evidently, was a quotation on gasoline or the price 
of oats. I suppose I can run an electric car on gas 
or oats as easy as on current. If it balks, I’ll build a 
fire under it.” 

“You misunderstand; our vehicle rate is too high; 
what you want is our power rate.” 

“And what is that?” 

“T’ll have to look it up.” 


* * * 


Two days later the desired information came to 
the Citizen. Moreover he found when he got his 
electric, that the men in the garage could answer 
his practical questions, which the men in the office 
couldn’t. 

The moral is obvious. It applies to many other 
classes of new business. Someone who knows must 
meet the public. 

It is too hard to do business with the average light- 
ing company. There are many exceptions, but in 
general the customer has to take the initiative in 
getting an appliance of any sort. 

Let’s make it easier to buy. 
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TO HARNESS THE WHOLE INDUSTRY FOR YOU 


How the National Publicity of All the Manufac- 
turers Will Be Marshalled to Support Your Sales 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


THERE IS EVERY INDICATION that the budding year will see the institution of another 


great co-operative selling movement in the electrical industry. 


Year before last, 


Electrical 


Prosperity Week brought the first conclusive demonstration that a national campaign of adver- 
tising and sales is feasible and profitable to dealer, contractor and central station, to manufac- 


turer and jobber. Last month America’s Electrical Week gave further proof of it. 


And now 


somebody has asked the question—“If it works during one week, why not synchronize the sell- 
ing efforts of the industry throughout the whole year?” 
The plans have not been worked out to completion yet, but it is worth while to consider what 


these plans are and just how they will affect you. 


And this article is written so that you will not 


neglect to figure on this coming opportunity in laving out your schedule for the year’s work. 


—THE EDITORS. 


and every jobber and the central 

station and the contractors and 
dealers in your town should all agree 
to feature the same appliance for a 
whole month—what would the effect 
be? If all the national advertising 
done were focused on this one device 
and all the local advertising too and 
all the windows featured it and every 
salesman in his selling talked about 
this same appliance, what would the 
people think? Just shut your eyes 
and picture such a situation in your 
city. Consider, for example, this to 
be the month when all the industry has 
united to push the vacuum cleaners. 


Getee that every manufacturer 


A DAY WITH Mrs. HOUSEWIFE 


Mrs. Housewife receives in the 
morning mail a letter from the light- 
ing company telling her that they are 
making a special sale of cleaners. She 
throws the letter in the basket. As 


Mrs. Housewife and the Vacuum-Cleaner—An Example of How the Co-ordinated Month-by-Month Campaign 
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Mrs. Housewife’s Morning Mail Brings an 


Announcement of a Vacuum-Cleaner Sale 
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she goes down town, however, she 
passes by the stores of several electri- 
cal contractors and dealers and in the 
windows of each her eye is attracted 
by a striking display of cleaners. This 
reminds her of that letter and in pass- 
ing she notices these displays with a 
little bit more interest than she other- 
wise would. And when she goes into 
the department store and sees a va- 
cuum-cleaner demonstration featured 
prominently on the main floor, it oc- 
curs to her again. 

Again on the way home in the street 
car, three bright car cards flash a 
word to Mrs. Housewife about these 
vacuum cleaners and she says to her- 
self, “Apparently everyone in town is 
holding a sale of electric cleaners. I 
guess this is the time to buy if I want 
one.” And she opens a copy of Collier’s 
or the Saturday Evening Post that she 
has just bought at a newsstand and 
the first ad that she sees displays a 
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On Her Way Downtown She Notices Several 


Vacuum-Cleaner Window Displays 


vacuum cleaner. On a further page 
she sees another. It arouses curiosity 
enough to make her run right through 
the ads to see how many electrical 
sweepers there are featured in that 
issue. She counts a half a dozen. 

And she sees other electrical adver- 
tisements that tell her about special 
plugs and things that can be used with 
vacuum cleaners. And again she rea- 
sons to herself, “Why, I’m surprised 
to see the amount of advertising that 
is being done on vacuum cleaners. 
They must be selling thousands of 
them or they couldn’t do such adver- 
tising, and the cleaners must be giving 
satisfaction or they couldn’t do it 
either.” 

So our Mrs. Housewife goes home. 
On the hall table lies a new copy of 
Good Housekeeping that has just 
come. She tears the wrapper off and 
glances through it and again the 
vacuum-cleaner ads assail her. In 
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In the Department Store a Vacuum-Sweeper 
Demonstration is Being Featured 
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comes a friend. She speaks of it. 
The friend has been impressed also. 
They talk the matter over. And so it 
goes throughout the month, the news- 
papers, the magazines and half a dozen 
letters and well-printed folders that 
come through the mail from manufac- 
turers and agents of the different 
cleaners, all combined to keep remind- 
ing her that other people use them, 
and to prompt the steadily recurring 
question, “Why shouldn’t I?” 

Then one day the salesman comes 
and cleans her rug before her eyes, 
and makes her try it on another rug, 
telling her it can be purchased on the 
easy-payment plan that only adds a 
couple of dollars to the monthly cur- 
rent bill, and before she knows it she 
has bought a cleaner and is glad of it. 

Now just consider, what it would 
mean to you a dealer or a central sta- 
tion, if this kind of vacuum cleaner 
atmosphere could be created in your 
town on the very month when cleaners 
are sold most easily. Think of how 
many Mrs. Housewives it would inter- 
est and influence. Think how many 
homes are still denied the comfort of a 
vacuum cleaner—how many might be 
sold by such a pressure of co-ordinated 
advertising. And consider how your 
selling problems would be simplified, 
your power for growth increased, if 
every month a different appliance 
could be featured to your prospects in 
this way. 


HERE is the idea and the pur- 
pose of the movement—born in 
the experience of the two big an- 
nual Electrical Weeks—that is now be- 
ing perfected and developed by the N. 
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Even the Street-Car Cards Flash Her Their 
Message of Vacuum-Cleaner Convenience 





Henry ew hs of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the 

N. E. L. Committee Which Is Undertaking 

to Co- Ordinate the Appliance Selling Effort 
of All Branches of the Industry 





E. L. A. Committee on “Co-ordinate 
Advertising and Sales Campaigns” 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry 
Harris of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. For all the in- 
dustry recognizes that there is much 
waste in present methods of scattered 
national advertising and if so, that co- 
operation in this effort would bear 
fruit for all. And each one of us will 
agree that in the calendar there must 
be some month—or perhaps months— 
when each of the more important elec- 
trical appliances is particularly appeal- 
ing for seasonal reasons, and therefore 
can be sold to special advantage. And 
this committee—made up of the repre- 
sentatives of leading manufacturers 
and central stations—has set to work 
to plan out such a schedule of monthly 
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in Her Magazines She Reads Again of Vacu- 


um Cleaners and Attachment Devices 


sales for all the industry and to devise 
a way whereby all hands may unite in 
a selling drive each month, that will 
achieve results in sales and profits 
quite impossible under the present 
method of each fellow for himself. 

Naturally this plan presents its 
problems and at first blush each man 
sees objections in his case, until he 
looks a little further into it and real- 
izes that after all the scheme brings 
all gain and no loss. It offers him ad- 
vantages and yet it does not hamper 
him at any point. The judgment of 
the industry on the question of which 
campaign should be scheduled for each 
month is worth considering and yet it 
binds you in no way. If the industry 
unites upon a month to advertise and 
sell the washing machine, you have 
the opportunity to tie in and sell wash- 
ing machines that month with all the 
power of the national campaign to 
support you. But if some condition of 
your individual city makes it seem un- 
wise for you to make the scheduled 
campaign you are free to go your way 
alone as formerly and sell another 
thing in a purely local campaign, 
knowing all the while that the washer 
messages which will be coming to your 
customers that month, at least, can do 
no harm. 

For the contractor, the dealer and 
the central station, therefore, there is 
everything to gain and not a chance 
to suffer loss. And for the jobber 
there is a gift of added impulse every 
month to aid him in the sale of some 
appliance that he has on sale contin- 
ually, but still will gladly make drive 
on when the driving is good. The job- 
ber can fit in with any schedule that 
the country has adopted, for he sells 
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of Advertising. Demonstration and Sales, Will Carry Home Its Message for Each Appliance in Turn 





And When the Salesman Calls He Finds the 
Way Paved for the Order 
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them all. And then the manufacturer 
—how does it hit him? There is no 
company that manufactures every- 
thing and therefore will be in on every 
month’s campaign; but when his goods 
are featured, it becomes an extra har- 
vest time, and on the other 
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usually falls off in August. A big 
drive at that time will broaden out the 
market and accomplish a great deal. 

September—Vacuum cleaners are 
scheduled here again to come before 
fall house cleaning. 





must be largely experimental at the 
outset. Selections have been made 
with the idea of conforming to the 
seasonal changes over the greater part 
of the country. For northern and for 
southern regions must necessarily re- 

vise the list for local cam- 











































































































months, why, he just plays a paigns. Experience will 
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ber can do likewise through 
the dealers. 


The Months of the Year 


Proposed to Feature Each in Turn 


and the Leading Appliances Which It Is 


sales, but rather in the form 
of period sales directed to 
the featuring of a certain 





February—This is the 
month when people are particularly 
weary of cold weather, and an appro- 
priate month for popularizing the 
heating pad in the absence of any 
well-defined preference. 

March—The spring house-cleaning 
comes in April, therefore March is the 
month to play up cleaners. 

April—Summer clothes are being 
made in April and May, which makes 
this month ripe for the sewing ma- 
chine motor. 

May, June and July—The approach 
and arrival of the hot weather make 
these three sales appropriate for obvi- 
ous reasons. 

August—Fans are scheduled here 
because while they sell themselves in 
June and July, the demand for them 


October and November—These two 
appliances are featured here just as 
the heating pad is scheduled in Feb- 
ruary as an appropriate fill-in. Porta- 
ble lamps or radiators might seem 
more timely, but these are not being 
nationally advertised to great extent, 
and after all the purpose of these cam- 
paigns is primarily to unify the na- 
tional publicity and tie it into a strong 
local application. The other fall ap- 
pliances can be featured in secondary 
local compaigns. 

December—This is obviously the 
Christmas merchandising month. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR CHANGF 


It must be understood, however, 
that this schedule—any schedule— 


character of service, such as 
“Electricity in the Sick Room,” a 
“Household Labor Saving Campaign” 
and similar events that would each em- 
brace a number of appliances. This 
has a value and yet it lacks the virtue 
of the definite project on which the 
group of manufacturers may concen- 
trate their national advertising force. 
By introducing a variety of appli- 
ances it would still tend to seatter the 
publicity effort among those manufac- 
turers who would co-ordinate that 
month, and, in any event, it should be 
remembered, there will be other na- 
tional advertising at all times of other 
devices by those manufacturers who 
cannot tie in with that particular 
month’s campaign. Therefore the lo- 
cal man who does not care to make 
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the scheduled drive will never be at a 
loss for something else to feature with 
ample backing of national publicity. 
The electric range, for instance, has 
not been figured into the plan at all, 
because the range is looked upon as a 
great year-’round issue that requires 
continuous consistent cumulative de- 
velopment that should not be disturbed 
by short-time flashes of campaigning. 


YOUR PERSONAL CONTACT 


It is appreciated by the commiteee 
that even a small beginning will be of 
value. Chairman Harris has stated 
that his company adopted several years 
ago a similar plan to that advocated 
by the Co-ordinate Advertising Com- 
mittee and has trebled its appliance 
business by this means, and also that 
the articles scheduled for the monthly 
sales have always been but a small per- 
centage of the total sales. If only a 
dozen cities were to adopt the plan this 
year and yet it served to gather to- 
gether some of the scattered shafts of 
national publicity into a concerted im- 
pulse, it would be a big achievement, 
and its suecess would soon attract the 
other cities to the plan. And as the 
idea has the hearty endorsement of 
the larger manufacturers already— 
the very manufacturers who are doing 
the greater part of the national ad- 
vertising of electrical appliances—the 
opportunity seems to be assured. 

Therefore the thing for you to do is 
to shape up your own 1917 selling 


plans to take advantage of this back-° 


ing. Get together with the other 
members of the local family of electri- 
cal men, just as you did for America’s 
Electrical Week, and see if you can 
treble your apnliance sales just as 
they did in Pittsburgh. 


Taking Wiring Contracts Over 
the Counter 


That it is not always necessary to 
solicit laboriously from house to house 
in securing wiring contracts has been 
clearly proved by the staff of the 
Union Gas & Electric Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During their recent 
campaign held in connection with the 
Cincinnati Electric Show they rounded 
up 140 contracts, the majority of 
which were secured across the counter. 
These contracts called for wiring and 
fixtures complete, and since they were 
obtained without visits to the cus- 
tomers’ residences the cost of securing 
the new business was unusually low. 
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WHY YOU NEED A SELLING PLAN 


A War-Time Analogy for the Small Dealer Engaged 


in the Merchandising of Electric Appliances 


By WILLIAM DALES 


HAT would you think of the 
general who trained his artil- 
lery fire on the first line of the 


enemy’s trenches and then directed his 
infantry to attack the second line? 
And suppose the same general left his 
advancing infantry unsupported and 
failed to keep them supplied with am- 
munition? And suppose he gained a 
little advance in one direction, then 
started up on another part of the line, 
advancing a while in this new direc- 
tion and then began to fight some- 
where else. 

“Pretty poor executive, that gen- 
eral,” you say—and you are right. It 
is the team work of all the fighters 
that wins the battles. 

One of the prominent English gen- 
erals was asked if the winning of a 
certain important victory was due to 


the “dare-devil” fighting of his men. 
“Yes, every man did his part most 
heroically,” he replied, “but that battle 
was won weeks before a single shot 
was fired. My staff spent many hours 
planning every detail. Every regiment 
of infantry knew just how many yards 
there were to be covered in each ad- 
vance, and every battery knew just 
the moment when they were to in- 
crease the are of the curtain of fire. 
Every unit of my force knew the part 
that the general plan called on them to 
play, and all of them came through per 
schedule—hence our victory.” Care- 
fully-made plans and the faithful car- 
rying out of all these plans bring suc- 
cess in war, and it brings the big re- 
sults in selling campaigns too. 

The electrical merchant can learn 
much from the present world war, as 

















In this store the window helps the salesmen and’ the advertising all the time 


Note the 


clever outline sign at the right, which lists the feature lines. 














































































































































































he reads the newspapers and watches 
its development and sees how the 
power of preparation prevails. 

To send out canvassers to drum up 
house-to-house trade on electrical ap- 
pliances without first paving the way 
and introducing and supporting their 
efforts by means of local newspaper ad- 
vertising, is like sending infantry for- 
ward without first demolishing the 
wire entanglements and leveling the 
trenches with artillery fire. 

The local newspaper campaign must 
harmonize with the efforts of the 
salesmen. Window displays must sur- 
port the sales plans. Lantern-slide 
advertising in the local motion-picture 
theaters must speak the same message. 
It is the synchronizing of all these 
sales factors that makes the campaign 
a success. 


SCATTERED EFFORTS MEAN WASTE 





In many communities the public is 
ready to buy appliances. The desire 
to “do it electrically” has been instilled 
by the manufacturers’ popular-maga- 
zine advertising and the propaganda 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. So the electrical merchant or 
the new-business manager of the cen- 
tral station decides to aggressively 
push the sale of appliances. A num- 
ber of canvassers are hired. One or 
two, perhaps, are well acquainted with 
the uses and convenience of the appli- 
ances to be sold—but others are added 
to the selling force because they are 
good solicitors, having sold kitchen 
utensils, soap or insurance, and they 
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This metropolitan electrical dealer keeps a supply of manufacturers’ advertising literature 
prominently in view of the public. The salesmen make use of these folders to interest and in 


struct customers and to close sales 





are sent forth to battle and to obtain 
knowledge of the electric washer or 
vacuum cleaner by actual selling ex- 
perience—a process which, at best, is 
costly not alone in time, but in lost 
sales as well. 


TALKING THE SAME LANGUAGE 


Now what chance has this undi- 
rected sales force of making the maxi- 
mum number of sales if some of the 
men are talking and distributing lit- 
erature on toasters and irons, and oth- 
ers are pushing vacuum cleaners or 
washing machines, and the show win- 
dows of the concern are displaying 














When portable lamps are being pushed in the 
top of the showcases where they catch the eye of every visitor 





newspaper ads. this store features them on 


warming pads? The chances are fur- 
ther reduced when some official says 
“Better do a little newspaper adver- 
tising,” and the editor of the local 
newspaper drafts an ad on percolators 
—and meanwhile a slide in the local 
motion-picture house talks lamps each 
day and evening. 

It is the cumulative effect of syn- 
chronized sales efforts that makes the 
campaign a success. It is the lack of 
co-ordination of the different phases 
of publicity and sales work that makes 
so many electrical merchants and new- 
business managers say, “Our town is 
different. Sales campaigns don’t go 
here.” 

THE NEED FOR UNITY 


No one disputes that there is prac- 
tically a year-round market for elec- 
trical appliances, but the progressive 
dealer finds it advisable to run special 
sales that throw the limelight squarely 
on the individual appliance. The spe- 
cial campaign gives the line a certain 
impetus which results in sales long 
after the selling force and the local 
advertising have taken up another line 
of attack. And in these campaigns 
every unit of the entire organization 
should be co-ordinated to the purpose. 

Trouble man, inspector, delivery 
man, meter reader, collector, cashier, 
adjuster and the workman—as each 
goes forth to his appointed task he 
should be instructed as to the selling 
plans of the company that he is sup- 
posed to represent. For the time taken 
in coaching these employees will be 
found to be most profitably spent. 
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{here will be many returns. The ap- 
parently casual remark of the meter 
man or the cashier to the consumer 
that the company has an excellent 
washing machine on display will be 
the means of putting the solicitor in 
touch with many a prospect. This 
system also makes possible the recruit- 
ing of “cub” salesmen. 


Not ONLY FOR THE BIG FELLOW 


Of course, the dealer whose entire 
organization consists of himself only, 
with perhaps a clerk or helper, may 
think that this doctrine of team work 
in sales efforts means nothing to him. 
But such is not the case. It means as 
much, if not more, to him, as it does to 
the big fellow. Moreover, the small 
dealer usually has so many things to 
attend to personally that a systematiz- 
ing and careful planning of his work 
is essential for success. For the pub- 
lic he is trying to sell is just the same 
breed of humanity that exists in the 
larger towns, and the same concerted 
sales and advertising efforts will sell 
both prospects. 

There are many ways in which the 
small dealer can organize his selling 
effort, and a study of the accompany- 
ing pictures shows how effective are 
some of them. He has his windows 
and his newspaper publicity to line up 
with what his salesmen say. He has 
an opportunity in the national adver- 
tising which is continually influencing 
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his public through the popular maga- 
zines, that can be turned to profit by 
making his store exhibit what they 
talk about. He has much manufac- 
turers’ printed matter to use. He can 
do many other things to strengthen, 
point by point, his influence on the 
prospective purchaser by putting pow- 
er into every impression that he gives 
the customer. 

And it is worth his while to think 
about this thing and study how this 
never-ending campaign of his selling 
should be organized for victory at 
every step. 














Helping the Home-Builder 
to Plan for Outlets 


Every resident of New Haven, 
Conn., who is thinking of building 
| a new home receives a letter from 
the United Illuminating Company 
calling attention to the small cost 
of wiring installation when the 
house is being built, and urging 
the owner to provide all the out- 
lets that future needs may require. 

A folder is inclosed with the let- 
ter and carries the accompanying 
list of appliances which are desir- 
able for each room in the house, 
giving the owner a basis on which 
to figure the outlets needed. 

















FRONT OR RECEPTION HALL 


One Wall or Baseboard Outlet for the use of: 
Fan Vacuum Cleaner 


PARLOR OR LIVING ROOM 


One Floor Outlet for the use of: 
Portable Reading Lamp 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Phonograph Motor 
Tea Samovar Corn Popper 
Coffee Percolator Xmas Tree Outfits 
Chafing Dish Fan 
Cigar Lighter Vacuum Cleaner 
Lamp for Writing Table 


Piano Lamp 


DINING ROOM 
Floor Outlet under dining table 
“Cluster” type Receptacle, also 
Two Wall or Baseboard Ouilets for the use of: 
Chafing Dish 
Vegetable Dish 
Entree Dish 


} One with 


Toaster 
Coffee Percolator 
Tea Samovar 


Grill Drink Mixer 
Disc Stove Candle Stick 
Egg Boiler Vacuum Cleaner 
Fan 
KITCHEN 


Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 
Flat-Iron Refrigerating Machine 
Cooking Appliances Dish Washer 
Bread & Cake Mixers Fan 
Utility Motor for Meat Chopper, Polishing 
Wheel, etc. 
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Eliminating the Friction a 


Bonus System Might Create 


An Indiana electrical contractor and 
dealer who has divided his business 
into four sections and who hires a 
separate manager for, (1), the con- 
tracting; (2), the machine repair; 
(3), the fixture, and (4), the merchan- 
dising division of his business, pays 
the head of each department on the 
salary and bonus plan. Originally 
this contractor paid each department 
head a bonus based on a certain per- 
centage of the business done by his 
particular department. This policy 
has now been changed, however, so 
that each department head, in addi- 
tion to his salary, is paid a bonus 
which is a certain percentage of the 
total profits of the company. 

By effecting this change in his plan 
of computing bonuses, the contractor 
says he has eliminated friction which 
formerly existed between the depart- 
ment heads. Under the old system 
each man endeavored to do only that 
thing which would benefit his particu- 
lar department. Now all four strive 
as a team to build up the total profits 
of the company, and that is the aim 
to which the contractor would have 
them work. 

Since this outlet for team work has 
been provided, business has bettered 
and the improved spirit in the or- 
ganization is equally noticeable. 








PANTRY 
One Wall or Baseboard Outlet for the use of: 
Fan Cooking Appliances 

BEDROOMS 

Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Curling Iron Boudoir Lamp 
Hair Dryer Luminous Radiator 
Massage Vibrator Water Heater 
Heating Pad Fan 


Vacuum Cleaner 


BATHROOM 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Luminous Radiator Hair Dryer 
Shaving Mug Curling Iron 
Shaving Mirror Massage Vibrator 
Immersion Heater Fan 
Vacuum Cleaner 


SEWING ROOM 
} Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Sewing Machine Portable Lamp 


Motor Vacuum Cleaner 
3-lb. Flat Iron Fan 


NURSERY 


Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Milk Warmer Immersion Heater 
Heating Pad Hair Dryer 
Luminous Radiator Curling Iron 
Sterilizer Fan 

Toy Transformer Vacuum Cleaner 





DEN 


Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 


Reading Lamp 
Desk Lamp 


Coffee Percolator 
Tea Samovar | 


Cigar Lighter Grill 
Chafing Dish Toaster 
an Vacuum Cleaner 
CELLAR 
Two Outlets for the use of: 
Flat Iron 


Washing Machine } 
ce Cream Freezer \ 
Also Belt Ringing Transformer permanently 

installed. } 


FRONT PORCH 


One Baseboard Outlet for the use of 
Reading Lamp Fan 


SIDE OR BACK PORCH 


Two Baseboard Outlets for the use of. 


Fan Reading Lamp 
Cooking Appliances for Out-of-Door Break- 
fast and Afternoon Tea in the Summer 





WIRE YOUR HOUSE 


for the necessary 
appliance at 
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equipment is complete 


number of Outlets, then buy one 


each month until your 
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“Either we gotta take somebody away from 


risk and the other is an impossibility.’ 





a good job or else teach some 


RECRUITING FOR THE BRASS-TACK BRIGADE 


Edwards Shows the Bunch How Each Man Can Organize Himself 
to) 


as a Producing Company. 


66 E’LL dispense with rou- 
tine this ‘morning and get 
down to a real brass-tack 


discussion,” said Sales Manager Davis 
of the Combination Gas & Electric 
Company. The twenty men who com- 
prised the Brass-Tack Brigade—the 
sales department of the company- 
pulled their chairs forward eagerly. 
“The directors of the company,” 
continued Davis, “have authorized me 
to increase the force by five men. One 
of you fellows will be made assistant 
sales manager, and two more will be 
detailed on special work. These three 
vacancies and the two new districts 
we are opening up in the East Bnd 
call for five new men. 
got anybody in mind 


9» 


Has any of you 
who wants a 
job? 

“I kin name a dozen as wants easy 
” spoke up Micky Daly. “There’s 
Tom Tierney, now. He would like to 


jobs, 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


be game warden av City Hall Park.” 

“And I know a dozen who want 
‘genteel’ jobs—something befitting the 
pampered progeny of  plutocracy,” 
said Jack Reeves, himself the son of 
a banker. 

“Yes, and I know a hundred who 
would accept a job of drawing a week- 
ly pay envelope with no questions 
asked,” added big Jim Lenox. “But 
what we want is—well, darned if | 
know what we do want.” 

There was silence for a long min- 
ute. Some of the men gazed thought- 
fully at the ceiling, some at their 
shoes—none suggested possible re- 
cruits for the Brass-Tack Brigade. 

Davis was plainly nettled. ‘You’re 
a fine gang of rounders,” he exploded. 
“Here I give you a chance to put your 
friends in-right on a good job, and 
you lay down on me. Micky’s friends 
are too strong to work, and Jack’s are 





His Own Best Personal K:fhiciency 


too weak to think, and Jim’s ain’t to 
be trusted out o’ sight of a cop, and 
apparently the rest of you have no 
friends at all. That’s a fine record!” 

“Aw, now, Chief, be easy on us,” 
said Micky. “Th’ trouble is, we don’t 
want to recommend no floaters to ye, 
an’ all th’ regular fellers is well fixed. 
Them as is lookin’ fer jobs don’t want 
any work connected with ut, and them 
as is lookin’ fer work has already 
found plinty of th’ same.” 

“Micky’s right,” agreed big Jim. 
“Kither we gotta take somebody away 
from a good job or else teach some 
Weary Willie how to work. One is a 
risk and the other is an impossibil- 
ity.” 

Edwards, the new man, rose to his 
feet. “Mr. Davis,” he said, “there 
was a piece in the paper the other 
day that may apply here. It said that 
we all learn by experience, but the 
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oob learns by his own experience 
ind the wise guy learns by other 
folks’. Now, I recently had an experi- 
nee in getting a job; maybe we can 
turn it wrong side out and use it to 
hire men. 

“You see, I was what Micky calls a 
‘floater.’ I used to have a new job 
every three weeks. Not long ago I 
got acquainted with a man who used 
to be employment manager of a big 
harvester works and I told him I 
wished that I could settle down to 
some business. ‘Boy,’ says he, ‘you 
can’t erect a permanent building until 
you have a foundation. The trouble 
with you is that you haven’t any 
foundation. Now, let’s do a little ex- 
cavating.’ So we sat down and got 
out a pencil and paper, and this chap 
Randall started to draw this dia- 
gram.” 

Here Edwards reached for his wal- 
let and pulled out a well-worn paper. 
He laid it on Davis’s desk and the 
men of the Brass-Tack Brigade crowd- 
ed around. This is the outline of 
Randall’s lecture to Edwards: 


MAN is a factory. His “‘out- 

put” may be selling goods, 

keeping books, stringing wire, 
practicing law or any other occupa- 
tion; the point is that his success or 
failure depends upon the same basic 
principles as the success or failure of 
a manufacturing business. He is, as 
an individual, organized just like a 
factory, as Randall’s diagram shows. 

His head is the managerial and ex- 
ecutive department. Without upright, 
stern and far-sighted management any 
factory will fail: similarly, a man 
must manage himself and his actions 
conscientiously, strictly and with an 
eye cocked to the future. 

The mouth is the sales and publicity 
department. Just as a factory must 
advertise and sell its product, so must 
a man advertise and sell himself. 
Some men think that the only time 
they have to “‘sell themselves” is when 
they are applying for a job. That’s a 
fatal error. A man must continually 
sell himself, not only to his employer, 
but to his acquaintances, his friends, 
his wife. 

The heart is the dynamo and the 
stomach is the power plant. A fac- 
tory needs adequate power: so does 
a man. The power plant that is 
stoked with slag, that endures periods 
of everload and abuse, will neither 
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last long nor give decent service while 
it operates. The same is true of the 
stomach. Pie, booze and pork are 
forms of fuel which few human power 
plants can transform into useful en- 
ergy. 

The pocket is the treasury. No 
business can run without cash; neither 
can a man. The factory which has 
to borrow to meet its payroll needs 
its financial affairs overhauled, and 


Managerial 


& Executive 








Departmen 
Dynamo 
Room 
Furnace 
Room 
Stenographic 
Dept. ‘Treasury 


Transportation 
Departmard 


A man is a factory. His ‘output’ may be 
selling goods, keeping books, stringing 
or any other occupation. His success or fail- 
ure depends upon the same principles as the 
success or failure of a factory. 





the same is true of the man who has 
to borrow to meet his board bill. 
Something like 5 miles of shelves in 
the New York Public Library contain 
books on finance, but the whole system 
‘an be reduced to five words—spend 
less than you make. It is proper, it 
is even advisable, to go into debt for 
things of permanent value or for 
equipment which will increase earning 
power or decrease expense to a degree 
where the investment will be paid off 
and a profit piled up. Thus a factory 
may borrow to build an extension or 
for more economical machinery: a 
man may borrow to buy a home, or for 
an automobile or a typewriter which 
will enable him to do more work. But 
neither should borrow for current ex- 
penses. In that direction lies bank- 
ruptcy. 

The last division of Randall’s dia- 
gram of the human factory desig- 
nated the legs and feet as the trans- 
portation department. It is amazing 
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what a small degree of attention is 
given to this part of the organization. 
It isn’t that the equipment is poor, 
but that deliveries are not made as 
promised. Being on time is not onl 
a good habit, it is an essential of suc- 
cess. Big men, busy men, are always 


on time. 


OW, I'll tell you what this 
diagram did for me,” 
Edwards when the men had 
finished studying it. “It led me to 
make an inventory of my own personal 
‘factory,’ an inspection of ‘the works.’ 
And that inspection showed me that 
I was weak in every department but 
one—the old dynamo, the heart, was 
in good shape. I didn’t have much 
sense, and I was making all the mis- 
takes there were, but, by thunder, | 
had the courage to take my medicine. 
After I’d laid out my ‘factory reor- 
ganization plan’ I came down here and 
You'll notice that I’ve held 
My ‘factory’ is delivering 


66 


said 


got a job. 
that job. 
the goods.” 

“You bet it is,’ muttered Davis. 

“Now, here’s what I had in mind,” 
continued Edwards. ‘‘We want to hire 
five men, and all the men we 
reach right quick are fellows like I 
used to be—floaters. The trouble with 
them is the same trouble I had; they 
haven’t any foundation on which to 
build success. They’ve never had the 
‘human factory’ idea explained to 
them. It seems to me that all 
must know one or two fellows who’d 
make good if they got the right start. 
Why not go out and reclaim these men 
the way Randall did me?” 

“*Tis not sich a bad idea, at that,” 
answered Micky. “Take Tom Tierney 

him that’s lookin’ fer a signycure 
job sich as splittin’ kindlin’ wood fer 
a gas range—now, that lad niver did 
anything he shouldn’t have did: th’ 
trouble is he ain’t niver did anything 
he should. Mebbe he might do to give 
a chanct to.” 

Reeves, too, was all excitement. 
“Why, there’s nothing to it, Chief. 
I’ll have five fellows down here this 
afternoon—good fellows from good 
families, good education and all that 
sort of thing—gentlemen, you know. 
They’ll be keen to jump into business 
if I show them that they begin by 
becoming general managers of a ‘hu- 
man factory’ right at the start.” 

Davis smiled. ‘Ease off on the en 
thusiasm,” he warned. ‘We don’t want 
any Billy Sunday converts hitting the 


can 


we 
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trail to this office. 
mined men. 

“T’ll say this much, though. This 
diagram that Edwards showed us 
makes a fellow think some. It’s mak- 
ing me think about my own ‘factory’ 
right now. I suggest that you let 
the subject rest a day, and then if any 
of you have a good prospect in mind, 
we'll talk it over privately.” 

And with that the meeting 
journed. 


ad- 


* * * 


EVERAL weeks later I had a 
S with Davis, asking him how 

the “human factory” idea had de- 
veloped. 

“We got hold of just two men, and 
one of them is making good. But 
_here’s_a funny note: that diagram 
which Edwards showed us has been 
worth at least 10 per cent in increased 
efficiency among the old fellows. It 
led them to make a mental inventory 
of their own ‘factories’ and when they 
saw the weak spots they set to work to 
strengthen them. I did the same 
thing myself. So it seems to me that 
an idea of that sort is only worth as 
much as the man who uses it: if a 
weak fool uses it, it becomes a weak 
and foolish idea, and if a real man 
uses it it becomes real and manly. 
That sounds kind o’ mushy, but you 
get my drift. 

“In our case, the fellows went out 
to reform a bunch of souses and ne’er- 
do-wells. They didn’t succeed. But 
what they did do was this: they 
taught themselves the value of organ- 
izing their brains and their bodies 
and their abilities on the most efficient 
lines. That’s all there is to success.” 





Lamp Economy, 
Appliances and the 
Customer 


By G. J. LEIBMAN 


On the back of our tungsten 
| lamp schedule we print an an- 
| nouncement to call attention to the 
| cash saving which results from the 
use of tungsten lamps and to sug- 
gest that the purchase of appli- 
| ances is an ideal way to use the | 

extra money. This scheme has re- | 
sulted in the sale of many appli- 
| ances. 
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We want deter” Display Racks and Lamp Table for Showing 


Off Glassware with Economy of 
Shelf and Floor Space 


By L. A. FUTRELL 





After a customer has shown his preference for certain bowls, these are placed over 15- 


watt lamps on a felt-covered table, near by, to bring out details of form and design. 


Paper 


mats beneath the globes serve as reflectors to increase the bowl intensity, and also prevent 


fading of the green felt table top. 





So much space is ordinarily re- 
quired for displaying bowls and 
shades of various designs, particular- 
ly in the larger sizes, that some means 
of economizing floor and shelf space 
is often very welcome. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how lim- 
ited floor space is used very effectively 
for this purpose with ordinary dis- 
play tables, by the Pacific States Elec- 
tric Company of San Francisco. 

The substructure beneath the table 
is used only for the very large bowls 
and the space beneath this is accessi- 
ble at the ends for storing folding 
chairs or for occasionally setting 
out-of-stock bowls out of the way. 
The superstructure on the table is 
made up in one piece to secure rigid- 
ity, and to still further steady it, the 
legs are fastened to the table with 
brackets. The first shelf of this su- 
perstructure, on the table in the fore- 
ground, is shown displaying the many 
colors and designs that may be or- 
dered in a single lantern pattern. The 
backing for this shelf is provided with 
pegs on which bowls are hung up—an 
effective position because the height 
is at about the level of the eye. 
These tables are not wired for light- 





ing, it being intended to display here 
the comparative styles rather than to 
show the effect in individual cases. 
When the customer has singled out a 
few patterns, however, they can be 
transferred to the top of a felt-covered 
table nearby on which a lamp is 
mounted for showing the glass and 
design. This table is large enough to 
permit of examining each piece sep- 
arate from the others. 

When not in demand for special 
demonstration this individual display 
table is used for showing a few choice 
patterns, 15-watt lamps being used 
under them continually during busi- 
ness hours. It is worth noting that 
when the lamps are thus used contin- 
ually, they fade out the green felt of 
the table top. To avoid this, when 
shades or bowls are selected for a dis- 
play, they are first placed on a sheet 
of ordinary wrapping paper and their 
outline there traced. The paper is 
cut out along the line of this tracing 
and is placed beneath the light on the 
table. This scheme not only obviates 
the fading, but serves as a reflector 
so that a 15-watt lamp is sufficient for 
showing effectively even the denser 
glass. 
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RENTING MOTORS AT BOSTON 


lerms of Leasing Units for Temporary Service. Based on Charge of $1 per Month per Horse- 
power for Larger Sizes—Rental Arrangement Often Leads to Sale of Motor to 
Customer, Allowance Being Made for Rental Payments 


OR emergency service, outdoor 

construction and rush work in 

factories, the practice of rent- 
ing electric motors for short periods 
of time often serves to meet a very 
urgent and important demand, on 
the part of contractors and manufac- 
turers. Especially in times of indus- 
trial activity of more than normal 
intensity is the renting practice of 
particularly great value; but at all 
times, the call for the use of motors 
to do special work for a limited time 
justifies the rental rather than the 
purchase of movers of all sizes and 
types. 

In Boston, Mass., a half dozen con- 
cerns do an extensive business in 
motor renting, most of them in con- 
nection with the purchase, sale, ex- 
change and repair of motors and 
other apparatus. One of the most 
active concerns in this line is the 
Karl Andrén Company, 45 Oliver 


business with engineering companies 
and central stations, furnishing 
second-hand motors to the former for 
all kinds of building services, and 
to the latter for rerental to their 
power customers for emergency and 
rush-order work. 

The usual charge for motors of 25 
hp. and up is $1 per horsepower per 
month. For smaller motors the rate 
ranges from a minimum of $5 per 
month up to $25. Customers con- 
tracting for several months’ rental 
are given the advantage of a lower 
rate for months following the first, 
if conditions warrant. If the cus- 
tomer wishes to buy the motor at the 
end of one month, the price is re- 
duced accordingly, and if after the 
second month, the rental for one 
month is remitted. 

Under present conditions in the in- 
dustrial world the demand for rented 
motors includes shoe shops, canning 


works, woven fabric mills and fac- 
tory buildings which are being 
rushed to completion, for the execu- 
tion of quick-demand orders. Break- 
down and emergency service calls 
for a large number, which the An- 
drén Company is constantly supply- 
ing all over the country. 

As a rule, no new motors are 
rented, but occasionally this prac- 
tice is deviated from. Formerly it 
was the practice to name the selling 
price in a contract for rental, but 
now, owing to the rapidly increasing 
value of second-hand motors, this is 
omitted. 

The Andrén Company sells large 
apparatus, such as generators, en- 
gines, boilers, rotary converters, 
direct-connected sets, etc., on commis- 
sion, finding advantageous purchas- 
ers for all sorts of superseded ma- 
terial. It appraises plants, and at- 
tends to the repairing of apparatus. 




















































Street. This company does a large machinery factories, rubber goods Accompanying, are reproduced con- 
- 
| | 
This Indenture, Made the day of 
BOSTON, praer 
T K A Cc in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and between KARL ANDREN CO. | 
. 43 OLIVER STREET, 
° ARL NDREN OMPANY ’ | of No. HeGenresSereete Boston, Massachusetts, hereinafter called party of the first part, and 
Please ship to | of ces 
| } 
9 - | hereinafter called party of the second part, WITNESSETH, That the said party of the | 
| } | 
: - a first part does hereby deliver and lease unto the said party of the second part, the following |} 
| 
> z | described machinery, to wit | 
Z Ey . | 
< 8: , " | 
tL @| for which ... promise to pay you | 
Sz ; 
z 
| ul 
Oo . g < Po oo See 7 Dollars, The said party of the second part hereby agrees to pay all transportation charges on } 
U | < ‘a8 follows: the above apparatus from | 
Zz o and return to j 
Wl 3 aan and the said party, of the second part further agrees to return the above apparatus at the end 
x | 1.) fa ad ‘ ead of this lease in as good condition as received, less the ordinary wear and tear; and the said | 
Q \| G party of the second part shall be liable during the term of this lease to the said party of the |} 
4 , first for any damage to the said apparatus by fire or from any cause whatsoever } 
& £ These goods are sold and received by on the express condition that they = : ’ ~ a | 
< ) _ : The said party of the second part agrees to pay to the said party of the first part, as 
w| are and shall remain the property of KARL ANDREN COMPANY, and that no title shall } 
w P ee ae ~ rent on the above mentioned apparatus, the sum of dollars, $ 
~! @> pass to ..antil the above purchase price is paid in full, and no partial settlement or “3 
» : fi aa - per month, or any part-thereof, in advance, payable on the day of each .month 
© £5! payment on account shall be taken to be a waiver of this condition or in any way to change 
. ° | but in case of failure to pay said rent as aforesaid, said party of the first part may, wighout |} 
< ©| the terms of this agreement. | : z 
¥ ¢ , , ne being deemed guilty of trespass or tort, and without thereby rendering himself liable to refund |} 
| It is agreed that notes and drafts shall not be considered payment until paid in full, and —_ |} 
| ans ‘ . any sums received by him as rent as aforesaid, enter any house or place where said apparatus 
that upon any breach of the conditions of this agreement, KARL ANDREN COMPANY, || ; | 
p ‘ s : | may be, and take possession of and remove said apparatus therefrom. The said party of the 
or its representative, may enter and take possession of said goods and remove the same, , , , 
F second part further agrees that so long as rent shall be payable as aforesaid, they will not |} 
wherever situated, without being guilty of trespass. ne 
. | injure, sell, mortgage or re-let said apparatus, or remove the same from } 
' | and that in case of failure to pay said rent as soon as due, said party of the second part will |} 
Si | on demand return said ¢pparatus to the said party of the first part, or their legal representa | 
“ igned, i | 
| | tive. Said’ party of the first part also to have the privilege of sending is legal representative |] 
| | to inspect the said apparatus wherever the same may be in use, at amy time it may see fit 
u | without being deemed guilty of trespass or tort 

















Forms Used for Motor Rental and Sale 


In handling large motors, generators, rotary converters, etc., 
the Andrén Company of Boston, Mass., makes a practice of 
renting as well as selling outright. The blank on the left is used 


in its installment sales. 
ing form of the company. 


The other reproduction shows the rent- 








3n witness, whereof, The said parties have hereunto interchangeably set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first above written 
~_“— 


) saw | 
' HERE ) 


KARL ANDREN COMPANY 


Per 
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tract forms for the rental and part- 
payment sale motors and other 
electrical machinery, adopted 
standard forms. 

The Blake Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 1 Rowe’s Wharf, charges 
$1 per month per horsepower for all 
motors over 10 hp. For smaller 
motors the rate varies with the value 


of 


as 





Don't Buy Motors For Temporary Use 
RENT THEM 


KARL ANDREN CO, 45 Oliver st, Boston. 
Sutft n14 














MOTORS AND DYNAMOS 


Boucht Sold Ren Repaired 
Trouble Calls peat M ctenaed to 


FRANK NASON ELECTRIC CO. 


421 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 














Motors and Dynamos 
BOUGHT, sold and rented: all- motors guaran- 
teed. JOSEPH MYERSON, 274-278 Commer- 














cial st. Sutf apll 
These Ads Are Typical of the Daily News 
paper Publicity in Boston Motor Renting 
of the machine, its duty and other 


considerations, the minimum in most 
cases being $5 per month. Asa rule, 
the rate for each month after the first 
is the same as for the initial month, 
for motors of the larger capacities; 
but in the case of smaller units the 
rate is decreased, the longer the term 
of use. 

The company guarantees all ma- 
chines sent out, and if any fault de- 
velops it is made good. As in the 
case of most renters, the customer 
pays for the transportation and for 
the labor of installing. 

The Blake Company has found ad- 
vertisements inserted in the Boston 
District telephone book to be most 
productive. One-inch spaces across 
the top of the page are used, the 
same advertisement recurring a half 
dozen times. Small spaces in the 
daily newspapers, particularly Sunday 
issues, are used by several Boston 
firms renting motors. 

This company has been very busy 
during the past few months, furnish- 
ing motors to factories for rush 
work. Its specialty is, however, re- 
pair work, which has been abundant 
the past season. 


VALUE OF RENTAL SERVICE TO 
CUSTOMER 
Another Boston repair house which 
does a renting business is the Frank 
Nason Electric Company, 421 Atlan- 
tic Avenue. This company charges 
$5 per month for motors of 5 hp. and 
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under, and the usual $1 per month 
per horsepower for all over 5 hp. 
Mr. Nason, head of the firm, points 
out that thousands of dollars are be- 
ing made by manufacturers that 
would not be possible except for 
the power available because of 
rented motors. In some cases new 
motors could not be secured for 
prompt delivery, and the emergency 
called for some source of machinery 
drive, which was provided for by 
procuring a mover on a rental basis. 

All motors are tested for bearings 
and thoroughly overhauled when 
leaving the shops, and again tested 
when returned from the factory of 
the user. The demand at the present 
time far exceeds the supply, and the 
field is being “combed” for usable 
second-hand apparatus suitable to 
put out on lease. 


A MotTor-RENTING BUSINESS OF 
$12,000 PER YEAR 

Another electrical house which 
does a large renting business is the 
Frank Ridlon Company, with offices 
at 261 Franklin Street, and works at 
A Street. This concern has a sys- 
tem of rental rates which it has 
worked out as a result of long ex- 
perience in serving building con- 
tractors, central stations and large 
manufacturers, who require motors 
for temporary use. The price is based 
on the character of the motor and 
the term of service, users for more 
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than three months being given the 
advantage of a reduced monthly 
price. Its minimum for motors up to 
5 hp. is $5 per month, and for all its 
output, the fixed schedule of charges 
is closely adhered to. 

Other Boston houses doing a rent- 
ing business are the Carl G. M. 
Miller Company, 167 Oliver Street, 


‘ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
RENTED, REPAIRED 
AND MAINTAINED 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 


FRANK 
RIDLON 


COMPANY 


Boston 
Genera Orrices: 261 Franeim St. 
Factory: 257 A Sr. 


MAIN 6700 
Nights and Sundays: 
See alphabetical section of this book 
adiiinll 














This Is a Sample of the Tele- 
phone Directory Ads _ Sug- 
gesting Motor Rental 





and Joseph Myerson, 274 Commercial 
Street. These houses, as well as 
Ridlon and Blake Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, use advertising 
spaces in the Classified Telephone 
Directory to good advantage. 





To Draw Attention to 
Your Clearance-Sale 


By S. C. DOEHRING 


Consumers Power Company, Owosso, Mich. 


That the moving window display 
has a greater saies-pulling power 
than any other, we all admit. Here 
is a way to have one, and it is 
cheap. 

This display is particularly time- 
ly just now to attract attention to 
an exhibit of appliances which you 
desire to “unload” or to some par- 
ticular appliance which will soon 
rise in price, or to show the cost 
of electric lighting as compared 
with the high cost of living, etc. 

A 12-in. fan is placed in a box 
with blades pointed upward, and 
masquito netting is run up from a 
box about 6 ft. high and attached to 
a light wire frame. This frame 
should be about 4 ft. square, and 
as the box will be only about 16 or 
18 in. square, the net will be funnel 











Little balloons (6-in. size) 
are placed in the net, and the fan 


shape. 


keeps them moving in the air. The 
balloons, for example, may be 
labeled to represent the high cost 
of living, and are continually going 
up, while the electric display 
should, of course, be below the 
starting point of balloons. 

We used such a display in our 
window and had a chart showing 
the decrease in the average cost of 
electric lighting during the past 
ten years. 

Cf all the displays we have tried 
this window drew one of the larg- 
est crowds and caused a great deal 
of favorable comment. This dis- 
play must be tried to be appreci- 
ated. Beside being easily set up 
it is cheap and very effective. 
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The “Home Electrical” Idea Is Carried Out in Decorations, Furnishings and in the General Arrangement of the 


lbisplays in the Store 


CAPITALIZING SERVICE AND ATTRACTIVENESS 


This San Francisco Dealer Styles His Store «*The Home 


Electrical” 


NEW idea in store equipment 

has been developed in “The 

Home Electrical” shop in San 
Francisco. The thought has been to 
achieve an atmosphere of home, as 
far as possible and show the various 
appliances under somewhat the condi- 
tions of actual use. For it was felt 
that nothing could do more to make 
the store distinctive than to give it 
character and individuality in this 
way. Beyond this it becomes the 
business problem. 

To get business and to hold it are 
the primary requisites, so this dealer 
decided that the shop must first be at- 
tractive, it must be clean and well- 
lighted and have real interest-catching 
displays. And, second, that the pol- 
icy should be such that a “customer 
once would be a customer always.” 

Just what sort of a general arrange- 
ment would be most attractive de- 
pended largely upon the class of busi- 


ness expected. So a study of the 
neighborhood in which the new loca- 
tion had been chosen was made. _ It 
was decided to do no wiring or other 
outside work and to limit work in the 
shop to that classed as bench repairs. 
Then with a general line of socket ap- 
pliances, lamps and batteries it was 
believed that women could be expected 
to make up a large percentage of the 
customers. The arrangement of the 
shop therefore was made as cosey and 
homelike as possible, and the name 
“Home Electrical’ was chosen to be 
featured in advertising the new store. 

The formal, commercial appearance 
of the ordinary electrical shop was 
eliminated by using a roomy corner 
at the front of the store for a library 
table flanked by an easy arm chair and 
a rocker. The rug in this space, used 
on occasion for demonstrating vacuum 
cleaners, adds the necessary homelike 
touch, and with a hardwood floor, well 


and Carries Out the Thought in Many Wavs 


selected pictures on the walls, excel- 
lent lighting and a telephone for the 
customers’ convenience, this corner 
goes a long way toward giving the 
store the quiet attractiveness which 
appeals to the women customers. 

The most important question of ar- 
rangement was in deciding what and 
how to display. The stocks of bat- 
teries and lamps are better out of 
sight, but they must be handy. This 
fact led to the two unglazed panels in 
the cabinet behind the counter. These 
panels, hinged at the top, lock open 
automatically, affording quick access 
to the stock often called for, but not 
useful in display. Immediately below 
these cabinets a mirror-backed space 
affords room for a secondary display 
of those articles featured in the win- 
dows. Thus the customer who drops 
in to inquire further about such ap- 
pliances finds a sample before her even 
if the clerk is busy for the moment. 
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Slow-moving stock is kept high up 
in the same cabinet, and drawers be- 
low counter level afford more space 
for non-display articles. The display 
bench is recessed forsthe cash register 
at the center opposite the opening be- 
tween show cases, and at the far end a 
generous space is clear for wrapping 
_ large articles, such as vacuum clean- 
ers. 

OPEN SPACE BELOW CASE ADDS 
TO NEAT APPEARANCE 

Show cases such as those here serv- 
ing as a counter can as well be made 
with shallow drawers below. The 
neat appearance, however, is depend- 
ent upon a considerable height of open 
space below the case. Taborets were 
found to be very effective for display- 
ing the larger appliances such as are 
too bulky to be shown effectively on 
counters, but not large enough to be 
convenient for inspection when they 
stand on the floor. Enough of these 
taborets were made up to take the 
place of low counters. They were 
found to give a more attractive ap- 
pearance to the store as a whole and 
are, besides, useful in window displays 
and give a desirable flexibility to the 
arrangement within the store. 

The office is at the rear and above it 
are repair shop and stock room hidden 
behind the artistically finished bunga- 
low front. One entire side of the 
store, opposite that shown in the illus- 
tration, is a plate glass front subdi- 
vided for separate window display 
schemes. As the shop is kept open 
every night until nine o’clock the in- 
terior lighting scheme was important. 
The style shown was selected to af- 
ford good light for window displays 
and at the same time to light the in- 
terior brightly without glare. 


RECORD OF STOCK AND PROFITS 


In keeping with other features of 
Home Electrical, an entirely dis- 
tinctive plan for keeping records of 
stock and of profit and loss was 
worked out. A card index with a card 
for every line of stock carried is 
brought up to date every day so as to 
show date and cost of original con- 
signment from jobber, date of each 
sale and quantity still in stock after 
each sale. This is made possible by 
making out a tag for every sale, no 
matter how small, and entering the 
sales every night on the cards. At the 
same time on the sale tag is noted the 
profit on the individual sale, and these 
tags are kept to show the amount of 
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business transacted daily and the per- 
centage of profit thereon. 


Stock DIVIDED UNDER TWENTY-THREE 
HEADINGS 


The cards are about 6 x 8 in. in size 
and are classified so that twenty-two 
or twenty-three headings are sufficient 
to comprise all the lines regularly car- 
ried in stock. The system is one 
adapted from the stock-keeping meth- 
ods of a wholesale house, but it ad- 
mirably fits a business of this size, 
particularly as the manager who is on 
the outside most of the day, looking up 
new supply contracts, keeps the shop 
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open evenings and can profitably use 
that time in going over the day’s sales. 
This enables him to keep in close touch 
with the business done and cuts down 
the clerical force required. In fact, 
the manager requires only one sales- 
man, a repair-and-delivery clerk and 
the occasional service of a stenogra- 
pher-bookkeeper. 

Once a week the adding machine is 
used for totaling costs, selling prices 
and profits and working up a balance 
which shows on just what basis the 
firm is doing business, allowing a 
check on overhead expenses and the 
margin of profit. 





Mahomet found it easier to go to 
the mountain than to make the 
mountain come to him. We found 
it easier to take our appliance dis- 
play and demonstration to our cus- 
tomers than to get them to come 
to us. 

The accompanying picture illus- 
trates the way it was done—electri- 

| cally, of course. 

An open trolley car was gayly 
decorated with flags, red, white and 
blue bunting, and lights. The seats 
were removed and the car convert- 
ed into an attractive salesroom in 
which was every kind of electrical 
appliance. 

Each day during America’s Elec- 
| trical Week the car was stationed 
at the end of some local car line or 
placed on a turn-out track, and all 

of the people in the neighborhood 
were visited and invited to attend 
the free demonstration of electrical 


Taking the Mountain to Mahomet—Electrically 
By STUART C. IRBY 


Manager Commercial Department, Hattiesburg (Miss.) Traction Company 











appliances. Toast was served and 
an Edison phonograph furnished 
music. 

Nights, the car was brilliantly 
lighted and located on a turn-out 
switch in the business district of 
the city. 

Hundreds of people visited the 
car and saw rugs cleaned electri- 
cally, clothes made and washed 
electrically, and other things done 
electrically. 

A large number of appliances 
was sold and many are still being 
sold as a result of the demonstra- 
tion. 

















2 This traveling electric shop was stationed at points along car routes in the residential 
districts of Hattiesburg, Miss., and neighboring houses were visited and their occupants 


invited to attend the free demonstration of appliances. 
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BAITING FLY TRAPS IN JANUARY 


“PREPAREDNESS” is a sadly overworked word just now, 


but preparedness is—and always has 


business success. 


been—the essence of 


The man who methodically baits his fly- 


traps in January never has frozen water pipes, because a man 
who baits his fly traps in January buys coal in July, does his 
Christmas shopping in September, and buys his fans in Jan- 


ary. 


future. 


MONG the commercial depart- 
An reports of one of the big 

central station syndicates ap- 
peared this statement, signed by the 
manager of a small plant out West: 
“Our department keeps its campaigns 
mapped out six months in advance; 
as a result, the appliance sales are in- 
creasing each month.” 

A deeper search into the records 
showed the practical value of this fore- 
handed policy. The syndicate in ques- 
tion rates the commercial departments 
of its various companies upon the 
basis of sales per capita, and the re- 
ports showed that the department 
which mapped out its sales plans six 
months in advance was selling appli- 
ances at the rate of 28.5 cents to each 
man, woman and child in its territory. 
And, furthermore, in a group of al- 














Hard sledding for the forehanded salesman 
who carried a sample fan through 10 in. of 
snow. The electrical merchants thought he 
was “rushing the season,” but the depart- 
ment store buyers told him he was too late. 





most thirty central stations, this com- 
mercial department had been rated 
third in July, first in August, first in 
September, first in October and sec- 
ond in November. 
vember, 


Its sales for No- 


1916, showed an _ increase 


He doesn’t spend any time regretting the past or wor- 
rying about the present; he is too 


busy planning for the 


of 316 per cent over the sales which 
were made during the same month a 
year ago. 

There can be no question of the 
practical value of advance planning. 
The woman who doesn’t know what 
she is going to have for dinner until 
she hears hubby’s key in the lock is a 
poor housekeeper, and the busincss 
man who doesn’t know what he is go- 
ing to sell until the customer comes 
into the store is a poor merchant. Pre- 
paredness is a word sadly overworked 
just now, but preparedness is—and al- 
ways has been—the essence of busi- 
ness success. The man who method- 
ically baits his fly traps in January 
never has frozen water pipes, because 
the man who baits fly traps in January 
buys coal in July, does his Christmas 
shopping in September and plows his 
way through snowdrifts to purchase 
fans in January. He doesn’t spend any 
time regretting the past or worrying 
about the present: he is too busy plan- 
ning for the future. 


ON BEING FOREHANDED 


The extent to which merchants in 
other lines follow the forehanded pol- 
icy is little understood by electrical 
dealers. A recent example will suf- 
fice: Last October, before his store 
had been decorated for the holiday 
trade, John Wanamaker advertised his 
Christmas display trimmings for sale. 
As a result of this advertisement, a 
number of up-state merchants sent 
their representatives to New York to 
Wanamaker’s Christmas opening and 
all of the decorations were sold—to be 
used by these out-of-town merchants 
fourteen months later! 

It seems probable that the electrical 
industry will gradually move forward 
its selling plans. The Commercial Sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation is taking a step in this di- 
rection by laying out a month-to- 
month schedule of special sales. When 
this schedule is adopted, all central 
station appliance departments, and 
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electrical dealers generally, will com- 
bine to concentrate upon the same class 
of appliances each month through the 
year. 

The underlying thought in arrang- 
ing this schedule was to induce all 
dealers to apply their selling effort in 
the same direction, to organize and 
unify the business of appliance mer- 
chandising just as other branches of 
merchandising are unified. 


“PREPAREDNESS” AS APPLIED IN 
OTHER FIELDS 


For example, the department stores 
all have “white sales” in January, fur- 
niture sales in February and fur sales 
in August. If the plan of the Com- 
mercial Section is approved, the elec- 
trical merchants will all have vacuum 
sweeper sales in March, fan sales in 
June, etc. But there is an even greater 
benefit in the plan: for it will result 
in the electrical merchants having a 
definite selling schedule to work upon, 
a schedule which will be decided well 
in advance and which will auto- 
matically serve to stimulate fore- 
handed merchandising. 

And that is one of the big needs of 
the industry. Our merchants, as a 
class, do not look far enough into the 
future. They need to take a lesson 
from the little western central station 
that increased its sales 316 per cent in 














Fans and frostbites are not associated in 
the average electrical dealer’s mind, yet this 
traveling salesman nearly froze a finger in 
carrying July merchandise in January 





a single year by the simple expedient 
of mapping out selling campaigns six 
months in advance of the date of their 
inauguration. 
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High Spots in a Continuous Washing-Machine Campaign 


How They Enlisted the Aid of Housewives and of 


during our 
washing machine 
campaign,” said 
W. H. Crawford, 
new-business 
manager for’ the 
Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company of Hammond, 
Ind., a poorly dressed Pole and his 
wife came in to look at electric wash- 
ers. Before the deal was closed they 
asked ‘How much off for cash,’ and 
upon learning that the discount would 
be 5 per cent, the man reached down 
into his pocket, produced a roll of 
bills, and paid the whole amount in 
cash. 

“That incident interested me. Upon 
further inquiry I found that the man 
was one of the well-paid Polish em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil Company 
He and his family were respected in 
the Polish settlement where they lived, 
even if they did get their winter’s 
supply of coal by picking it up along 
the railroad tracks. So I sent one of 
our salesmen out to see how the little 
Polish lady liked the machine. She 
said it was ‘A’right.’ 

CREDIT OFFERED FOR 
OTHER SALES 

“That gave me what I was looking 
for—a chance to capitalize on a satis- 
fied foreign customer. Through one 
of our solicitors, who speaks seven 
languages, I therefore offered to give 
this lady a $2.50 credit, to apply on 
a vacuum cleaner, for each washing 
machine she helped us sell in her 
neighborhood. The upshot of the af- 
fair has been that I had to give the 
little Polish lady a $25 vacuum cleaner. 
Before we tried that plan we had 
never sold a single washing machine 
in that Polish settlement. 

“To use this effective sales method 
it was, of course, necessary to make 
the first sale. Our continuous solicit- 
ing and advertising methods helped 
with that. Several of our solicitors, 
who work on nothing but appliance 
sales, have definite territories and a 
definite number of customers for 
which each is responsible. Each man 
has generally 3000 to 3500 customers 
in his territory. 


NE day 





W H. Crawrorp 


Even a Negro Laundress 


“Each time a salesman calls on a 
customer he fills cut a card like the 
one shown herewith. The information 
concerning the date when the person 
called on will become an active appli- 
ance prospect is transferred to a card 
record which contains the names of 
everyone in town. 

“Three days before its call-up date 
each prospect card is taken from the 
file, and a letter is sent to the pros- 
pective customer. These letters, some 





Remarkable Machine Banishes 
Wash Day Drudgery! 


Saves Clothes ax Cuts Down Expense 
a ™ in 90,000 Homes! 
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“When we advertise we use something be- 
tween a full-page and a four-page spread.” 





of which are written in foreign lan- 
guages, introduce the salesman and 
inform the prospect that the com- 
pany’s representative will call in a 
few days. 

“Salesmen are not allowed to use 
call-up dates on the cards more than 
sixty days in advance. With this rule 
in effect it is possible to give the 
salesmen, who are paid on a commis- 
sion basis, credit for sales made in 
the store, provided they have already 
indicated that the person making the 
purchase is intending to buy an ap- 
pliance. 

“To back up the efforts of these men 
we advertise. By that I do not mean 
that we take a little space in the news- 


at Hammond, Ind., Where 
80 Per Cent of the Population Is Foreign-Born 


papers. When we advertise we put 
our proposition up to our customers 
in something between a full-page and 
a four-page spread. 


ADVERTISING IN LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
AND ITS RESULTS 


“To illustrate, in the summer of 
1916, when we had a good stock of 
gas and electric appliances on hand, 
and it looked as if sales might drop 
beneath a mark we were aiming at, I 
shot a four-page spread into our local 
paper—the Lake County Times. It is 
worthy of note that this spread occu- 
pied space in an issue of the paper 
in which the head line read: ‘Mill Men 
Forced to Quit on Account of the 
Heat—Four Die from Heat in Ham- 
mond and Whiting.’ It was not what 
you might call top-notch sales weather 
The spread carried one page on elec 
tric washing machines, one page on 
electric fans, and two pages on gas 
water-heaters. After the paper was 
off the press we had 10,000 reprints of 
the spread made. Boys were paid $1 
a day to distribute these advertise- 
ments in the residential sections of 
the city. The total cost of the adver- 
tising, since we had the hearty co- 
operation of appliance manufacturers 
in preparing copy and electros, was 
about $250. 


APPLIANCE SALES JUMPED IN 
RESPONSE TO PUBLICITY 


“The mere statement that appliance 
sales jumped is inadequate to de- 
scribe the situation. Of course, we 
sold all of our fan stock and 250 more 
which we were able to get by prompt 
action. But the weather helped us do 
that. The important fact is that the 
net profit on washing machines sold 
as the result of this effort more than 
paid for all the advertising. Our 
washing machines, like all other ap- 
pliances, are sold at list. If they are 
sold on time payment terms we ask 
$10 down and the balance in twelve 
monthly payments. 

“An unusual thing about our pay- 
ment plan on washers is that we have 
never had a machine returned. There 
are two reasons for this. First, the 
credit of a prospective purchaser is 
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carefully scrutinized before the ma- 
chine goes out; and second, our col- 
lectors know best when to call to get 
the money, because the man who 
makes the sale finds out where the 
man of the family works and when he 
gets paid. Then payment dates are 
arranged so that they fall on the day 
following pay-day. On that day the 
woman of the house has the money. 
“Speaking of women reminds me,” 
continued Mr. Crawford, “of a wash- 
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Three days before the call-up date con these 
cards the prospect is sent a letter to intro- 
duce the salesman and to start her thinking 
about electrical appliances. 





ing-machine incident in my own 
home. I announced that we would 
have to get an electric washer. Mrs. 
Crawford argued that it would be un- 
necessary, because the negro woman 
who came in twice a week—one day 
to wash and one day to give the house 
a thorough cleaning—probably would 
not use the machine. Moreover, why 
invest $100, I was asked, and still have 
to pay a washerwoman $2.10 a day 
twice a week? 

“But I contended that we had to 
put in the machine whether we used 
it or not. And we did. One result 
is that the negro laundress comes to 
the house only one day a week instead 
of two. That saves me $2.10 a week. 


EVEN THE NEGRO LAUNDRESS SOLD 
FIVE WASHERS 


“Another result came about follow- 
ing a conversation I had with our 
laundress. I asked her how she liked 
the machine. ‘Ah likes it fine,’ was 
her reply. So I asked her why she did 
not buy one. Her answer indicated 
that she never expected to have the 
price. But I saw she was interested, 
so I said, ‘Aunty, I’ll sell you a ma- 
chine at cost and I’ll show you how 
to get the money for it. Every time 
you get one of the people you wash 
for to buy a machine, I’ll give you 
credit for $5.50. 

“According to the last report five 
out of six people forwhom she worked 
have bought machines. She quit 
working for the one woman who would 


not buy. I heard she left that woman’s 
house with the retort that her ‘old 
black back was too good to break for 
anybody.’ ” 

RESULTS IN CONCRETE SALES PROVE 

VALUE OF PLAN 

In concrete sales results, these ideas 
on word-of-mouth advertising and the 
use of large newspaper space have 
proved their worth. The washing- 
machine business in the first eight 
months of the year was practically 
double what it was in the same period 
of 1915. The sales by months are 
given in the accompanying table. 

It will be noted that while the totals 
for three months of 1916 are lower 
than those of the corresponding 
months in 1915, the yearly total 
nearly doubled in 1916. 


Record of Machines Sold in Eight Months 


Machines Machines 
Sold in Sold in 
Eight Months Eight Months 

Month of 1915 of 1916 
January mae 1 12 
February ..... ; 15 13 
March ....... 1 4 
ree $ 21 
MN 6 ws aiene- 4 ik’ 7 4 
Fume .... 8 17 
duly .. 2 19 
August 4 14 
Total ee ow 55 104 


In 1915 February and March were 
campaign months, as were June and 
July of 1916. The cumulative effect 
of the “high-spot” effort may be seen 
in the record for the month of Aug- 
ust, 1916. The sales momentum which 
the department had gathered carried 
it on over for another thirty-day 
period. 

That is one reason that they, in 
Hammond, believe in continuous cam- 
paigns with “high spots.” 





Wall Cabinets Used by Providence Electric Shop in 


Displaying Portable Lamps 


At the Electric Shop of the Narra- 
gansett Electric Lighting Company in 
Providence, R. I., an unusually effec- 
tive means of displaying portable 
lamps is in use. As illustrated, the 
lamps are exhibited individually in 
recesses built of wood and lined with 
red plush, the cabinet thus formed ex- 
tending along the wall of the shop at 
an average height of about 7 ft. above 


the floor. Sixty lamps are shown on 
the right-hand wall in a space about 
40 ft. long and 4 ft. 3 in. high. The 
lamps are suppHed with energy inde- 
pendently from the rear of the cabinet. 
The usual size of the recesses is 20.5 
in. by 25 in. by 22 in. Smaller com- 
partments at the rear of the room pro- 
vide an equally satisfactory means of 
displaying portables of lesser size. 
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Each of these lamps shown in individual cabinets may be viewed separately by the 
customer. At the same time the value of the display as a group is not impaired. 
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THE LOWEST WAREHOUSE BID 


Figuring the Labor Cost for Each Step of the Work from Figures Based on Work That 


Wireman 


By J. W. HOOLEY 


and Helper Can Do per Hour 

















All Conduit Was Carried Around the Beams with 


66 OUR job in the McLeen 

, warehouse is the finest piece 

of exposed conduit work 

I’ve ever seen,” approved George 

Hall as he passed his cigar case to 

his fellow contractor, Jack Curtis, 

across their table at the Jovian 
Club’s noon lunch. 

“Glad you like it,” grinned Curtis, 
as he lit up. 

“Had an appointment in the build- 
ing,’ explained Hall, “and the 
straight lines and substantial fast- 
enings of that conduit job caught my 
eye. A man that can lay out a job 
like that ought to be an artist, or 
a sculptor.” 

“You’re wrong, George. I’m no 
artist, and the only thing I ever 
sculpted was a hunk of putty to 
choke a gas pipe we broke off last 
week. My ambition runs to doing 
the best work possible on every job 
I tackle—and getting the money for 
| alg 

“IT don’t see how you made any 
money on that warehouse job,” said 
Hall doubtfully. 

“I can’t afford to touch a job that 
doesn’t pay me a profit, and it looked 
for a while as though some one else 


Fastenings Were Used Every Four Feet 


would do that one. You will remem- 
ber that I handled the original work 
in the building, which consisted of 
a complete feeder installation and 
panels to each floor. No conduit 
work was done, as the owners de- 
cided to let each tenant make his 
own circuit extensions. 














With Wire All Pulled in and Drop Lights 
Attached the Job Made a Very Neat Appear- 
ance 


Angle Fittings 


and Substantial 


“Just as we finished that work the 
entire building was leased by the 
Coville Company. Mr. McLeen sent 
for me and asked for figures on the 
completion of the electrical work, 
adding that there was another con- 
tractor bidding against me. He said 
that while he would rather have me 
handle the work that I had begun, 
still he could not afford to pay an 
unnecessarily high price, and felt 
that it would be better business to 
have two estimates submitted. He 
wanted the figures based on first-class 
work, and that suited me. 

“Reinforced concrete is used for 
the entire building, and the heavy 
structural beams and supporting col- 
umns make the electrical work es- 
pecially expensive. We figured on 
carrying all conduit around beams, 
using angle fittings and special out- 
lets. We also planned to fasten all 
conduit every 4 ft., using expansion 
shields and bolts. Then I made up 
a plan showing all beams, columns, 
breaks and other points of the build- 
ing construction that had to be con- 
sidered in a careful estimate. I’ve 
seen a great many such jobs under- 
estimated, and I wanted plenty of 
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facts to go on. After checking my 
figures carefully I filled out my es- 
timate sheet showing all conduit, 
outlet boxes, fittings and other ma- 
terial, made up my bid and turned it 
over to Mr. McLeen. 

“Two days later McLeen phoned 
me. ‘There must be some misunder- 
standing about that estimate,’ he 
said. ‘There is a difference of sev- 
eral hundred dollars in the two bids 
submitted.” I told him that as we 
had both been furnished with the 
same data regarding equipment, the 
difference in price probably lay in 
our methods of installation, and I 
suggested that he have us go over 
our plans together with him at his 
office. 

“We met the next evening, and 
McLeen gave me the floor. I began 
by calling attention to the way the 
ceilings were cut up by beams. I told 
him we planned to use angle fittings 
wherever we ran the conduit under 
those beams. We had itemized 1175 
such fittings. 

“Right there the other contractor 
raised an objection. He had figured 
on making bends where the conduit 
passed under the beams. I had pho- 
tographs along showing finished 
views of both methods of construc- 
tion, and it wasn’t a difficult matter 
to pick the better looking job. 

“My next item was 3000 expansion 
shields and bolts, which had some- 
how escaped the attention of friend 
Jones, my worthy competitor. He 
had also failed to figure on drilling 
3000 holes in the concrete to take the 
expansion shields. These holes were 
1.5 in. deep, which meant that a total 
of 375 ft. of drilling was necessary 
—not such a small item. These holes 
were 0.25 in. in diameter, and, ac- 
cording to my data from similar work, 
such holes cost us 5 cents apiece. 
One man can drill an average of 
twelve such holes an hour, or ninety- 
six in each eight-hour day. 

“Further, I had charged up 2500 
pipe straps for supporting the con- 
duit. Labor was another item on 
which Jones and I failed to check. 
My estimate showed $1,141.25 on this 
charge while he had not figured it, 
but simply added ‘an allowance’ for 
it to the total. Jones said he never 
figured labor for each step of the 
work, but preferred to guess at so 
many days’ work for a man and 
helper. 

“McLeen heard us through, and 
then tore the top sheet off his desk 
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The labor in this estimate is based on a rate of 66%, cents per hour per man, 
cents per hour per helper, or $1.00 per man and helper per hour. 
basis may be used by simply multiplying the total hours by the rate. 


of cost should be kept on all classes of work. 
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pad. He had been working his pencil 
while we talked. 

“‘Mr. Jones,’ he began, 
inal price was $3,300, while yours, 
Curtis, was $4,115. Now, Jones, to 
vour bid I have added the cost of 
angle fittings, expansion shields, 
screws, pipe straps and labor. That 
gives your bid a total of $4,128.25. 
Have I added correctly?’ 

“ ‘Right,’ admitted Jones, glancing 
over his shoulder. 


‘your orig- 


‘*‘Then,’ said McLeen, ‘it seems 
only fair to give the job to Curtis.’ 

“So that’s how I landed a good job, 
and made a profit and two friends.” 

“ ‘Two friends?’ ” queried Hall in- 
credulously. 

“ Sure,’ ” confirmed Jack, push- 
ing back his chair. “McLeen liked the 
job and Jones comes in to swap ideas 
every few days. Oh; good business 
methods pay dividends, George, and 
they’re lots healthier!” 
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A $50 Electric-Service 
| Slogan 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas & 
Electric Company has just awarded 
$50 in gold to five persons resid- 
| ing in unwired houses, for their 
slogans setting forth the advan- 
tages of electricity in the home. 
In instituting the contest the idea 
of the company was to enlist this 
group of prospective customers 

and to set them at work selling 
themselves the service. 

More than 1000 answers were re- 
ceived and some of the contestants 
submitted several slogans. Many 
of these slogans were of little 








value, although a fair proportion 
were suggestive and have gone 
down in the advertising man’s 
book of crisp phrases. Interest in 
the contest was close. The winning 
slogan follows: 


ELECTRIC SERVICE— 


Lights, Heats, Cooks, 
Washes, 
chines. 


Cleans— 


Irons and Runs Ma- 
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TURNING THE CUSTOMER INTO AN ACCOUNT 


What to Do After the Appliance Is Sold— 


The Customer- per- Year Point of View 


22 
ND when the appliance is sold 
—what then? 
The central station man will 
answer: “Well, when it’s sold it goes 


on the circuit, and it’s worth the esti- 
mated annual income for a good many 
years. The trick is turned.” But is 
it? And the dealer, as a rule, feels 
that the trick is turned, too, when he 
sells an appliance. But both of them 
are wrong, it seems to me— 


By W. E. BAYARD 


and not speaking as a central-station 
man whose mind is on the revenues 
that that appliance should produce. 
Still, there is practically no difference. 
It is as important to the dealer that 
the device he sells should continue ha- 
bitually in satisfying service as it is 
to the light and power company. 

When you sell an appliance—any- 
thing from a fan to a washing ma- 


she isn’t using it. In other words, 
make the whole affair seem easy to 
her, make her feel that it is simple, 
make her understand just what it costs 
to use and why it is more than worth 
that cost. In this way you are as- 
sured, as far as it is possible, that 
this appliance will be enjoyed to the 
utmost, that it will be used until its 
use becomes a fixed habit in that home. 

But it is after the customer 





or at least half wrong. 

This idea of looking at a 
single sale as the unit is a 
mighty near-sighted view of 
the art of merchandising. 
For, as a matter of fact, the 
single sale is just a single in- 
cident in your relationship 
with any customer. I advise 
you to stop thinking about 
what the single sale is worth, 
and figure on the basis of 
what a customer is worth per 
year. For consider the hard- 
ware store. The hardware man 
knows that every family upon 
his books is worth about so 
much a year in miscellaneous 
trade—a snow shovel, a pound 
of nails, a can of paint, an 
aluminum kettle, a clothes 
line, a can opener—one article 
this week, nothing the next, 
and a dollar’s worth of profit 
next month. So it goes. In ev- 
ery household there is hard- 
ware to be bought, and we buy 
it where we have the habit of 
going. We are worth just so 





The New York Edison Company 
Irving Place and Fifteenth Street 


takes the appliance home that 
the bigger opportunity opens 
up. Here is a new customer 





The New York Edison Company 


124 West 42nd Street NewYork 


Please have your representative call at the address given below 


who has bought her first elec- 
tric home comfort. If she uses 
it, and likes it, she will buy 
more—other appliances. It is 





Mumter Street 


therefore up to the dealer to 





are state nature of information desired 


make sure that she does use 





it and does like it, and from 











time to time to sell her those 
other things that will make 
this customer a permanent 





Date 
at am pm 
Mre Al Truly yours 
409 W 
New Y Date mailed Name 
Dear 


and profitable one. And if it 





Are you getting good service from 


the electric irons, percolators, vacuum cleaners 


and other electric appliances which you own? 


If not, ybu may use the enclosed cara 


to notify us of any difficulties and we will 
investigate and take the matter up with the 


manufacturer. 


Call on us when we can help you. 


Very truly yours 


Qithin Viebrnw 


General Commercial Manager 


is worth while to the dealer, 
it is doubly so to the central 


station, because each sale 
means greater monthly serv- 
ice bills. 


So get this customer-per- 
year point of view, and fol- 
low up your sales. It pays to 
call up the customer on the 
telephone a week after each 
appliance is sold and ask her 
not only if it is working all 
right, but if she feels that she 
understands it perfectly, or if 
she has experienced any trou- 
ble in its operation. If she 
has, send a_ salesman to 
straighten it out. It is vital 








many dollars to that store Phone, Stuyvesant 5600, Extension 141 

each year. And so it is, and 

will be more and more with 

the electric store. It is the A Friendly Letter and Card Like This Adds Service to Sales 
and Makes a Permanent Friend of the Customer 


customer that counts, and not 


to your future interest in that 
customer that she understand 





the single sale. 

For when you sell an iron, a toaster, 
a Sweeper, or a range, you have begun 
a relationship with a new customer, 
or you have found a new point of con- 
tact with an old customer. What are 
you going to do with it? There are 
a lot of things that you can do to make 
that sale a feeder for more business. 
But I am thinking now of the purely 
merchandising aspect of the matter, 


chine—the first and most important 
thing to do, if you would make the 
future pay you what it can, is to make 
the customer understand it perfectly. 
Show her how to use it; how to oper- 
ate it herself, and coach her in the 
smallest details. Show her how to 
clean it, how to polish it, as well as 
how to connect it up. Show her the 


easiest way to coil the cord up when 


and like that appliance at 
once and form the habit of using it. 

Then, a little later, follow it up 
again. Call at that home and say that 
you wondered if everything was O. K., 
and if she had every convenience at 
hand for using it. See if she needs 
an extension cord or a current tap, 
or a double-plug or more baseboard 
outlets. And on this round of vis- 
its you can sell enough extension cords 
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and such and pick up enough orders 
for additional baseboard outlets to 
more than pay the cost. But—better 
yet—tthe customer likes it. 

And there’s the keynote of this art 
of keeping the customer actively inter- 
ested, of turning the chance customer 
into a profitable account. Suppose, for 
any one of the thirteen reasons, she 
tires of that appliance and puts it on 
the shelf. Suppose she wishes that she 
had some other device in its stead. 
What then? Make it a point to call 
on every appliance customer occasion- 
ally to ask whether they are using this 
equipment. Ask to see these devices, 
so that you can test them or inspect 
them, and in many cases see where 
their appliances are kept. If they are 
back in the-corner of a dusty shelf, 
find out the reason. For often there 
is something wrong with the device 
itself, or with the way in which it 
was being used, or perhaps the cus- 
tomer has tired of it and you can ar- 
range to take it back as a credit on 
the purchase of something else she 
does want. 

You should have a “Fix it Serv- 
ice,” and advertise it. Fix up every- 
thing that is not giving satisfaction 
and keeping busy. Fix up cords, and 
do it quickly. The Harrisburg Light 
& Power Company has found that it 
pays to keep these cords made up so 
they can give the customer a new one 
at once and not make him wait for it 
to be repaired. For this old cord can 
often be reissued by merely cutting 
off worn ends, and it is worth a lot 
not to have the appliance out of serv- 
ice, for it consumes some current, and 
—still more important—it does not 
break the habit of constant use. 

In short, it is important for the 
dealer to follow up every appliance 
that he sells with personal calls, be- 
cause these follow-up calls are really 
sales calls. Heaven knows it’s hard 
enough for the house-to-house sales- 
man to get a good opening and estab- 
lish a point of friendly contact with 
the prospect. Well, here you have it. 
The follow-up call is really service. 
Service makes friends. Friends be- 
lieve in us, and buy more goods be- 
cause we recommend them. Moreover, 
friends tell to their friends, and this 
wins us other new customers. 

Remember it every day. Impress 
it on your salesmen. Make it the very 
spirit of your business—that the sin- 
gle sale is not the chief object in a 
merchandising business. It’s the value 
of the customer per vear that counts. 
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Pushing the “Sticker” and Shop-worn 
Appliances 


By H. G. OVERBECK 


General Manager Glenwood (Col.) Light and Water Company 


point of view, the sale described 

in the accompanying advertise- 
ment might well be called “pushing 
the stickers.” Formerly we endeav- 
ored to dispose of appliances which 
had proved poor sellers by a cash cut- 
price sale of these articles alone. In 
casting about for some means of en- 
couraging the use of lamp-socket ap- 
pliances for light cookery, how- 
ever, we hit upon a price plan which 
would enable people who already had 
one or two appliances to purchase 
others, thereby rounding out their 
equipment to include appliances suit- 
able for virtually every form of cook- 
ery, and which at the same time would 
make the prices sound attractive. 

For a three-piece set, any two of 
the articles in the stock were priced at 
the prevailing list price and with 
them we put in free the incased-unit 
frying-pan, or, for an additional $5, 
a lamp-socket oven instead of the fry- 
ing pan. For instance, the following 
combination: Any $6 toaster, stove or 
grill and any $6 coffee pot; total 
price, $12, with frying pan added free. 
Or, if the customer chose the oven 
instead of the frying pan, the price 
for the set would be $17. For a two- 
piece set, we took full-list price of 
one utensil, say a coffee pot, $6, and 
added $2 for the frying pan or $7 
for the oven. 

We also adopted an arbitrary price 
list to use as a basis or figuring, in 
case customers chose in the combina- 
tion more than one of the special ar- 
ticles in the sale. If, for instance, 
they desired a frying pan, oven and 
coffee pot we, as a basis for this kind 
of combination, priced the frying pan 
at $6 and the oven at $10. On such 
a combination the price then would be: 
Coffee pot, $6; oven, $10; total $16; 
frying pan free. This plan, however, 
introduces a weak point which will be 
seen if we price the set as follows: 
Coffee pot, $6; frying pan, $6; oven 
(thrown in as a third piece), $5; to- 
tal, $17. In other words, two prices 
could be figured for the same com- 
bination. To meet this objection, we 
adopted the rule that the higher price 
for the set should be the governing 


(Speint oven from the selling 


price. The rule was perfectly fair, 
since the list value of the combination 
would have been $28. 

It should be explained that we had 
a number of frying pans which we 
had bought at approximately $1.50 
each, so that in a two-piece set con- 
taining one of these we were really 
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How the Combination Offers Were 





getting our full profit on the utensils 
listed at full price and a small margin 
on the frying pan. The ovens which 
were priced at $5 in such combina- 
tions originally cost us about $10, but 
had been used for demonstrations so 
that we were really recovering part of 
a total loss on these. 

With a little study on the part of 
the clerks, we were able to handle 
this pricing matter so that they could 
figure out the sale price of any com- 
bination that the customer desired to 
purchase. This feature was valuable 
because many people already had 
toaster stoves or coffee pots or per- 
haps both, and without some system 
to interest these, we would not have 
been able to accomplish the main ob- 
ject of the sale, which was, so far as 
possible, to electrify the kitchens in 
households that we could not at this 
time interest in electric ranges. 
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The Language of the Customer 


SALESMAN is an interpreter. He takes the tech- 
A nical jargon of the manufacturer and translates it 
into the everyday language of the public. He studies 
the enthusiastic claims and assertions of the producer and 
adapts them to the understanding and needs of the 
consumer. 

Ask any student of languages, and he will declare that 
interpretation is a fine art and one at which few excel. It 
is an art requiring sympathy with and understanding of 
two languages. This is true also of selling, and especially 
the selling of electrical merchandise. The manufacturer 
talks of vanadium steel, armco iron and sheathwire resist- 
ance elements. The customer understands such words as 
strength, non-rusting, indestructible. The representative 
who can most easily and convincingly interpret between 
maker and user is the best salesman. 








Keeping Ahead of Old H. C. of L. 


LD High-Cost-of-Living creeps up on the man 

who is standing still; only the man who moves 
forward can keep even or ahead. The plain truth is 
that each year business is being done upon a constantly 
diminishing margin, and success depends upon increas- 
ing the volume of sales rather than upon trying by 
artificial means to increase the percentage of profit. 

This truth was recognized several years ago by a 
shrewd electrical dealer. He had been running along, 
doing a neat business in wiring, but with merchandise 
sales of only about $1,500 a year. When he realized 
the tendency of modern business, he put more pressure 
upon advertising and merchandising. His sales grew 
to $4,000 in 1913, to $17,000 in 1914, to $44,000 in 1915, 
and in 1916 they promised to touch the $75,000 mark. 
This dealer does not complain of higher costs, closer 
competition, or scarcity of goods; he is interested in 
salesmanship, accountancy and efficiency. 


The Power of the Easy Payment 
EOPLE pay $100 and $150 for phonographs, severa! 
hundred dollars for pianos, and $25 to $100 for sew- 
ing machines. Yet none of these are as necessary nor 
are used as often as cooking appliances. Needles and 
thread could be used instead of sewing machines, and 
pianos might be dispensed with. But purchasers pay 
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high prices for these machines because they can buy 
them on long and easy terms. In exactly the same way 
people will pay $75 or $100 for electric ranges at the 
rate of from $1 to $5 per month, rather than pay $15 to 
$30 cash for a coal or a gas range. 

It’s not the total price, but the amount of each pay- 
ment that is of greatest importance. Many people now 
drive automobiles who could never have paid cash for a 
horse, because the automobile dealer has allowed them 
to pay for the machine on easy payments. How many 
people would now own their homes if they had paid 
cash in full for them at the time of signing the deed, 
rather than on easy payments? 

Look to the amount of each individual payment rather 
than to the total price. Ten dollars added to the sell- 
ing price offered with $2 per month payments, will sell 
far more ranges than $10 deducted from the selling price 
and $15 per month payments. 
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Last Year’s Records and This Year’s Demands 


EW men can stand success. Let the average man 
make a record, and he spends a week or a year or 
a lifetime in bragging about it. 

The other day we were privileged to see the sales rec- 
ords of a large merchandising organization. In this 
report the men were rated according to their standing 
each month, the man selling the most goods being rated 
as Number One. Of the fifty or more salesmen in this 
organization none managed to survive a high standing, 
for if one was rated as a star man one month, it was 
almost a certainty that his name would be found far 
down the list the next month. Thus, the man who stood 
Number One in September was rated Number Forty- 
six in October; the man who stood Number Three 
dropped to Number Thirty-three; the man who stood 
Number Four dropped to Number Forty-five, and so on. 

The test of a big man is his ability to stand success. 
To such a man a high record is a stepping stone, not 
a feather bed. 


Character Index 


LEADING electrical jobber, when asked to extend 

credit, finds out what trade journals the applicant 
reads. He will not grant credit to the dealer or con- 
tractor who is ‘“‘too busy” to keep abreast of the progress 
of his industry. 

A leading college president, when asked regarding a 
young graduate, does not look up the man’s classroom 
standing, but inquires of the librarian regarding the 
books the man read while in college, and bases his reply 
upon that. 

A man’s reading is an index to his character. It is 
very true that experience is the best teacher, but the 
wise man gets a great deal of his experience second 
hand, by reading, while the fool takes his all in the form 
of personal hard knocks. 
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Methods to Increase 
Sales of Electrical 
Goods 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and 










A Novelty in Advertising Cards 


As an advertising novelty, R. A. 
MacGregor of the Merchants Heat & 
Light Company recently had printed 
some sets of “Presto Chango” cards, 
which change pictures when heated. 
One of these cards carries, for ex- 
ample, a picture of an old cook stove. 
Beneath the illustration are the 
words, “Heat back of card. A match 
will do, if kept moving so as not to 
burn card.” 

When these instructions are com- 
plied with the image of the old cook 
stove changes to the picture of a 





























When the card, as shown at the left, is 
heated by a match flame, the hidden picture 
of an electric table lamp appears, as shown 
at the right. 





modern electric range, and the words 
“old way” are crossed out as if by an 
invisible hand and the words “new 
way” appear. Another set of cards 
showed an oil lamp as the old way 
and an electric reading lamp as the 
new way. Of course, the secret of 
the change lay in the process by 
which the cards had been printed 
with a double impression, the second 
or “new way” printing being done 
with a chemical which is ordinarily 
colorless but which turns black when 
heated. Mr. MacGregor considered 
these novelties, which were handed 
out at the electric show and mailed 
as envelope stuffers, to be very effec- 
tive. There is just enough mystery 





about the appearance of the second 
picture, says he, to create a lasting 
impression. 


Keeping Turnover Up to 
Speed 


“It is the turnover that counts in 
merchandising,” says a Baltimore elec- 
trical dealer. 

“In our store here we try to turn 
stock at least four times a year. Any- 
thing that hangs around a store for a 
longer period than four months should 
be considered a dead item and ought 
to be cleared out. Sell it at cost if 
necessary; the point is, get your 
money back to work. Stock that lies 
on your shelves is like capital lost. 
And note this: you don’t make a cent 
of money till you sell your goods. The 
profit is in the sale, not in the mer- 
chandise. To size up a merchant look at 
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Do You Collect 
Green Dollar Bills? 


Have you a Dollar Idea on 
your intellectual premises? 

A double-distilled 72” test 
rizzerino Idee-er, that will bring 
sales and dollars to other fel- 
lows as it has to you? 

We want to shove such good 
ideas along. 

Remember, our standing offer | 
is to swap one Dollar Bill, in | 
perfect working order, forevery | 
boosting Dol.ar Idea we print. 

All you have to do is to sling 
a couple of drops of ink and os- 
culate one stamp. Somebody’s 
going to get this fresh lot of 
dollars (just received fresh from 

| Secretary McAdoo’s printing 


presses), and between ourselves 
we'll admit that we’d like mighty 
well to mail one to you. 

















his top shelves and under his counter. 
If the goods are fresh, he’s a live mer- 
chant; if the goods are old, he’s a 
failure in the modern sense of mer- 
chandising. He doesn’t know the big- 
gest word in the mercantile lexicon, 
which is—turnover.” 





A Suggestion for Your Lincoln’s Birthday Window Display 











H. A. Doehring, of the Westchester Lighting Company, New Rochelle, N. Y., originated 
this interesting comparison of rail-splitting methods in Lincoln’s day with modern electrical] 


wood-cutting. 














































588 CREDIT COUPON} 


This Coupon as good as cash to the purchaser of an elec 
trical appliance ot one of ous Edison Light Stores during 


AMERICA’S ELECTRICAL WEEK |: 
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Credit coupons good for their face value 
later purchases were issued during N. E. 
in Boston. 
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Discount Coupons as Elec- 
trical Week Premiums 


A special concession was offered 
by the Edison Electric Illuminating 
| Company of Boston, Mass., dur- 
ing National Electrical Week in 
the shape of a credit coupon, which 
was good for 10 per cent of the 
price of any appliance purchased 
during the week, applied on a pur- 
chase made between Dec. 11 and | 
Jan. 1 at any of the company’s 
stores. Where a purchaser bought 
| an electric range costing, say $60, 
| during the week, he was allowed a 
| discount of $6 on any other appli- | 
ance purchased between Dec. 11 
and New Year’s Day; and if he 
purchased a $4.50 iron, he was 
credited with a 45-cent coupon. 
The back of the coupon carried a 
complete list of the company’s 
stores. The coupons applied to all | 
deals whether for cash, credit or 
lease. In the sales department of | 
the company, when a house-wiring 
customer bought an electric iron, 
a toaster was given him free of 
charge. 











Selecting the Newspaper 
Advertising Medium 


Here are the points to be considered 
in judging newspapers as local ad- 
vertising mediums, as listed by J. C. 
McQuiston, Westinghouse publicity 
manager, in a talk before electrical 
men at Tampa, Fa.: 

1. Favorite department-store me- 
dium. 

2. Circulation, whether claimed or 
certified. 

3. Volume of fraudulent or ques- 
tionable advertising carried. 

4. Morning appeal to the better 
class, and men in particular. 

5. Evening appeal to the masses, 
and possibly appealing more to the 
women than to the men. 

6. Percentage circulation within 
limits covered by electric service. 
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“The central station,” Mr. McQuis- 
ton added, “will find the morning pa- 
per particularly adapted to the adver- 
tising of commercial applications for 
electricity, and will find its advertis- 
ing of considerable value in maintain- 
ing the good-will of the community. 
If the central station retains the good- 
will of the influential classes the 
masses are likely to follow. 

“Policy advertising, advertising for 
the wiring of existing buildings, and 
advertising done to increase the use 
of electric light and the better-known 
electrical devices, such as flatirons, 
vacuum cleaners, etc., can be done 
more efficiently in the evening papers 
than in the morning papers, in most 
communities. Special campaigns for 
the introduction of cooking devices can 
probably best be concentrated in the 
good evening and Sunday papers.” 





Grouping the Stock Display 
by Appliances 

In Maywood, Ill., a city of 8500 in- 
habitants, the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois has a branch office 
located on the main street in what is 
perhaps the little town’s best business 
building. It has a 36-ft. front and is 
60 ft. deep. 

As the visitor enters the store 
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play of devices is so grouped that the entire 
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through a center entrance his first 
glance must rest on a group of porta- 
ble lamps on a table. Passing back 
through the store to the cashier’s cage 
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through either of the side aisles ap- 
pliances are displayed for sale on both 
sides. 

One of the reseguienl principles in 
arranging the stock is that the entire 
line of any one device must be 
grouped. It is thought to be poor pol- 
icy to have the customer walk all 
around the store to show him a few 
different types of toasters. Liberal 
use is made of neatly lettered placards 
calling attention to devices and men- 
tioning sales points. The methods of 
dressing show cases used in drug 
stores and hardware stores are 
watched carefully, and appealing ideas 
thus secured are applied with “elec- 
trical variations” in the appliance 
store. 





Making Inquiries Easy 


The postcard shown is used by the 
United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of New York, to pave the way 
for inquiries from prospective pur- 
chasers. These cards are sent out 
with booklets on the various appli- 
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‘Lius postcard is used to encourage pros- 
pective purchasers to make inquiries about 
electric appliances. 





ances, and are left at the homes of 
possible customers by appliance sales- 
men where interest in the goods is 
shown. Like the coupons in the cor- 
respondence school magazine ads the 
itemized list makes it easy to ask for 
detailed information, and a blank pro- 
vides for jotting down the most con- 
venient hour for the salesman’s call. 





Supplies Motors for Sewing 
Machine Demonstration 


C. H. Goforth of Winder, Ga., be- 
lieves in finding and using opportuni- 
ties to sell appliances. When a sewing 
machine distributer scheduled a 
demonstration in his town recently, 
Mr. Goforth arranged to furnish a 
motor for use on the exhibition ma- 
chine and the resulting sale of sewing 
machine motors paid him well for his 
trouble. 
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Vacuum-Cup Lamp Holders as 
Window Novelty 


The proprietor of an electrical store 
in Winder, Ga., added a touch of nov- 
elty to his window display by placing 
two suction-base lamps on the front 
glass of his window. Besides attract- 
ing attention through their unusual 
position, the lamps were high enough 
to be entirely visible to the outsider. 





Signs Entice Corner Crowds to 
Side Street Entrances 


The corner of Madison and Clark 
Streets is one of Chicago’s busy cen- 
ters. There is always a throng of 
pedestrians and a fleet of vehicles 
passing that junction of streets. On 
account of this fact corner real estate 

















By means of electric signs four different 
businesses take advantage of this busy Chi- 
cago corner. 





there rents for high prices. Even the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
corner buildings have been made val- 
uable business places by combining 
the asset of location with electrical 
advertising. 

It was impossible, however, to get 
“corner entrances” for these upper- 
story business places, desirable as this 
might have been. The usefulness of 
the electric signs was therefore ex- 
tended so that the corner crowds could 
be drawn to the entrances farther 
down the street. The Golden Pheasant 
Café, with Oriental cleverness, uses 





flashing arrows which run from its 
sign in the attractive corner location 
to the two entrances on Madison Street 
and Clark Street, several doors from 
the corner. A billiard parlor and 
bowling alley on another floor attracts 
the crowds with corner signs and at 
the same time through its sign adver- 
tises that the entrance to its place of 
business is at 72 West Madison Street 
—only a few doors from the corner. 
Above all the others a clothing mer- 
chant operates a roof sign carrying a 
hand that points to his doorway. The 
value of one corner location is thus 
made of threefold advantage through 
the use of electrical advertising. 





Gaging the Public’s 
Pocketbook 


BY C. E. YACOLL 
Youngstown, Ohio 

It is wonderfully stimulating to have 
a definite idea of how “well off” your 
prospect may be. He then becomes a 
fixed amount of potential revenue in 
your mind and you can feel justified 
in selling him to that limit without 
hurting your conscience a bit. If you 
or your salesmen mentally see in the 
pocket of each customer a bank book, 
you may know there remains but one 
short step to connect him with any or 
many of the electric appliances which 
will afford him or his family comfort 
and convenience. 

In Youngstown, with a population 
of 115,000, the banks hold 67,000 sav- 
ings accounts averaging $177 each. 
In other words, through these figures 
our sales department knows that every 
one has some money to spend. This 
makes it easier for us to do all we can 
honestly to divert some of it to the 
purchase of something electrical. 





Merchant Features His 
“Daylight” Lamps 

With an advertisement headed “Jos- 
lin’s the Daylight Store,” this firm has 
made known to the Denver public that 
it is using the new “daylight” blue- 
bulb lamps for its store illumination. 
The body of the advertisement relates 
that the daylight lamps are being used 
throughout the store and in the show 
windows. Emphasizing the advan- 
tages of the lamps in matching col- 
ors and discerning workmanship, a 
description follows, telling how they 
imitate natural daylight. 
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They Flashed the Flood- 
Lighting 


By S. B. BOWERS 


Public Service Electric Company, 

Newark, N. J. 
During the carnival in Newark | 
last summer so much flood-lighting | 
was installed that one of the | 
merchants felt that it was no 
| longer distinctive. His building 
| was not particularly striking in its 
architecture and he wanted to | 
strengthen the effect. So we put a | 

flash in the circuit and flashed his 
whole flood-lighting installation to- | 
gether and it was most effective. | 
The whole building seemed to | 
spring into view. 











Pleasing Individual Tastes in 
Electrical Stores 


The stores of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, Md., are located and 
equipped to suit the taste and preju- 
dice of the varying classes of custo- 
mers. The Charles Street store, for 
example, is in the exclusive shopping 
district and appeals strongly to the 
class of people who frequent that thor- 
oughfare. The sales people are well 
bred, deferential; the merchandise is 
of the highest class and kept in the 
manner approved by merchants ap- 
pealing to the society folk; the 
retiring and rest rooms are in 
charge of trained maids in cap and 
apron; tea is served in the afternoon; 
milady is flattered (and her purse- 
strings loosened) by the attentions 
she receives. In the Lexington Street 
store, which is in the popular shop- 
ping center, the appeal is made to the 
average buyer. It is more like a first- 
class department store. Outlying 
stores, located in districts where me- 
chanics and laboring folk live, are 
conducted more in the manner of 
neighborhood stores—the furnishings 
are plainer, the displays less elabor- 
ate, the class of merchandise cheaper. 
Thus each store goes to the heart of 
its individual public—but each is man- 
aged by the same thorough system. 
And the system works as well in the 
small outlying neighborhood store and 
in the smart, exclusive Charles Street 
shop as it does in the bustling main 
headquarters. 
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A Toaster or lron with 
Electric Washer 


A campaign on motor-driven ap- 
pliances is now being conducted by 
the Empire Gas & Electric Company 
of Geneva, N. Y. The company, in or- 
der to further interest prospects, is 
offering each purchaser the choice of 
an electric flatiron or toaster stove 
free with each washer. The Western 
Electric Company, maker of the 
washer being featured, is co-operating 
on the campaign by furnishing mov- 
ing-picture film, and is also sending 
out several thousand circular letters 
written on the central station’s own 
letterheads and signed with the name 
of the sales agent into whose territory 
the letters are sent. 





Indoor Loading an Argument 
forjElectric Trucks 


A New York department store 
speeds up the loading of its delivery 
wagons by running its “electrics” in- 
side the building and transporting 
them to various floors on large eleva- 
tors. Expensive and unnecessary stock 
handling is thus prevented by loading 
the trucks directly. Owing to the fire 
hazard of gasoline motor trucks, such 
cars cannot be run inside the building. 
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Motor-Driven Pencil- 
Sharpener Draws a 
Crowd 


By LEWIS A. TERVEN 
Terven-Childs Company, Contractors, 
Columbia, S. C. 


An electrical dealer in a small 
town near here has put into effect 
the idea of having a small pencil- 
sharpener run by a fan motor as a 
store-front attraction. The sharp- 
ener is located just outside of the 
store in the vestibule, and the 
| motor is concealed in a small box 
below it. A small sewing-machine 
belt connects the sharpener with 
the motor, which is geared down so 


| that the sharpener operates at 
| proper speed. 
This sharpener is known to 


| everybody in town and quite a 
crowd gathers around it at times 
to sharpen pencils with this novel 
arrangement. Incidentally, it brings 
many people into the store and is | 
responsible for many sales. 
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Fixtures attached to this ceiling canopy are 
shown exactly as they will appear when in- 
stalled in a house. 





Ceiling Canopies for Dis- 

playing Fixtures 

How best to display fixtures is a 
problem that central stations, jobbers 
and dealers all face. Each one solves 
it in the manner that seems most fit- 
ting when he considers the display 
space he has to start with and the 
extent of the fixture business he may 
be able to get. At the office and store 
of the Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Company in Hammond, Ind., 
permanent canopies for display pur- 
poses have been built on both sides 
of the room near the entrance. Each 
of these canopies cost about $200. 

The method of displaying the rep- 
resentative type of the electric fixture 
is illustrated herewith. The canopy 
in reality consists of a jutting plat- 
form which has been lathed and 
plastered so that fixtures installed on 
it appear just as they will when hung 
in a new house. It is supported in 
part by ornamental brackets, which 
add to its appearance, and in part by 
chains suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. 

For showing wall-type fixtures a 
panel has been built against the wall 
beneath the canopy. These small fix- 
tures, as well as those overhead, are 
controlled from a panel of push-button 
switches. W. H. Crawford, new- 
business manager for the company, 
declares that these two display racks 
are well worth what they cost since 
they enable customers to satisfy them- 
selves as to how the fixtures will look 
in the home. 
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A Municipal Plant’s Elec- 
tric Range Selling 
Campaign 
Very seldom do municipal lighting 
plants go boldly ahead and bid for 
commercial business by the methods 
that privately owned utilities employ 

with great success. 

An exception, however, exists at 
Reading, Mass., where the municipal 
officials not long ago closed a very 
successful campaign on Globe electric 
ranges with excellent results both in 
ranges installed and future prospects 
obtained. 

Arthur G. Sias, manager of the 
plant, says: ‘“‘Not only did we use the 
ordinary literature, but our newspaper 
space occupied entire pages. We ex- 
ploded our entire plan in a way that 
commanded instant attention, and we 
then hammered it home unceasingly.” 

An experienced _ electric-cooking 
demonstrator was stationed at the dis- 
play room and demonstrations were 
carried on daily. Once the customers 
entered the electric range display, 
they were not allowed to depart with- 
out having had explained to them the 
many advantages and usefulness of 
electric cooking. A special offer made 
to customers was the installing of 
a Globe range upon a payment of a 
few dollars down and the balance in 
monthly payments of $5 each. This 
feature seemed to meet with the 
hearty endorsement of the consumers, 
for all those buying stoves during the 
period of the offer took advantage of 
its terms. 


Keeping the Motor Busy 
On the Farm 


The Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
& Power Company of Pueblo, Col., has 
a letter from one of its customers 
which outlines the daily stint of a 
3-hp. motor as follows: 

“Pumps water for 3500 sheep, 
twenty-seven cows and fifty hogs. 

“Drives a milking machine which 
milks twenty cows twice each day. 

“Drives a cream separator which 
handles the entire output of milk. 

“Drives a corn grinder which is 
used twice each day.” 

And just now in order to keep the 
motor busy in its spare time, the 
owner is planning to connect it with 
a cucumber-seed cleaning machine. 
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Keeping in with Retail 
Clerks 


“One of our main jobs, as I look at 
it,” says a manufacturer’s sales man- 
ager, “is to keep in with the clerks in 
the retail stores that sell our line. I 
ask our road salesmen to make it a 
point to meet as many of the men be- 
hind the counter as possible, and the 
minute we get the name and address 
of a retail salesman we put him on a 
mailing list. He receives bulletins on 
our line that put the selling points in 
a bright and interesting manner, and 
try to make him feel that we depend 
upon his co-operation, and are watch- 
ing what he is doing. 

“Many stores keep weekly records 
of the sales of their counter men, and 
we ask these people to send us copies 
of their honor list. Then we write 
personal letters to the men on the 
list. If you were selling three lines 
of pocket flashlights wouldn’t you 
want a good reason for pushing one 
line over the other two? Since we 
have been giving the counter salesmen 
such reasons our sales have shown a 
marked increase.” 





Providing for the Prospect’s 
Afterthought 


After a salesman from the Consum- 
ers Power Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., calls on a prospect and talks 
with him, he leaves a postcard which 
provides for any afterthought on the 
part of the possible customer. The 
card is addressed to the power com- 





THE CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
124 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

Without any obligations to myself, I would like to know 
what it would cost to have my home wired for Electric Service, 
and would like to know about your easy payment plan. 
Morning 


Afternoon. 
Date Evening 


Your representative may call on 








ADDRESS. 





Believing that the human mind is subject to 
change without notice, the Consumers Power 
Company provides this means to the end. 





pany and is a request for a price on 
house wiring, blanks being provided 
for the date on which the representa- 
tive of the company may call, and the 
name and address of the writer. The 
sales manager says that some of these 
cards are returned three months after 
the visit of the salesman. 
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Showcases That Utilize 
Column Spaces 
Showcases that are built around the 
supporting columns are features of 


the new home of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Gas & Electric Corporation. Such a 











The appliances displayed in the lobby of 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion are placed on glass shelves in cases 
built around the supporting columns. 





case is built around each column on 
the main floor of the building, and in 
order to reach the cashier’s desk the 
customer must pass between the dis- 
plays. Glass shelves are used in the 
cases, and serve to make the appli- 
ances stand out very clearly. 


Portable Lamps Are Valuable 
Leaders for Electric Shop 
Advertising 


One sure way of attracting trade to 
the electric shops, according to R. E. 
Flower, manager of the Gas & Elec- 
tric Appliance Company of Cincinnati, 
is to advertise bargains in portable 
lamps. Good portables, worth $7 at 
retail, can be purchased wholesale at 
about $3 each, which makes it possible 
to feature them as bargains at $4.50. 
Recently, such an offer was made in 
Cincinnati. It was advertised for one 
week in the papers preceding the Sat- 
urday on which the sale price was to 
be given. During the first five days 
of the week twenty orders for lamps 
were taken at the shop. On Saturday 
forty-six lamp sales were made, so 
that a total of sixty lamps were sold 
in one week. 

The great advantage from this sale, 
however, came from the opportunity 
it afforded for interesting people in 
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other electrical goods. The clerks told 
all of the lamp customers, and many 
others who called to look but not to 
buy, about the company’s offer to al- 
low $12 on each water-power washing 
machine turned in, to be applied on 
the purchase of an electric washer; 
they also explained that $3 was al- 
lowed on all hand-power vacuum clean- 
ers traded in for electrics. Explana- 
tion of these offers sold much equip- 
ment besides the lamps. 

Such “bargain” offers on some sal- 
able leader, Mr. Flower believes, 
should be made at various seasons 
throughout the year. 


When You Ring the Doorbell 


“The first time you ring a door- 
bell at a private residence,” remarks 
an experienced central station sales- 
man, “ring it gently. A short ring 
is sufficient. Never try to wake the 
dead with the first push of the button. 
Of course, I don’t advise a solicitor 
to become a constant pussy-footer, 
but I do say frankly and forcefully 
that the man who can wake a sleep- 
ing baby and then take a contract 
from an irritated mother is the ex- 
ception, not the rule.” 








A Stunt That Got News- 
paper Publicity 


By P. C. PFENNIG 
Merchants Heat & Light Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ' 

In connection with a recent elec- 
tric show at its store, the Mer- 
chants’ Heat & Light Company got | 

| considerable free publicity by send- 
ing up ten toy balloons, each bear- 

| ing a tag which, when returned. 
was good for an electrical present. 

| A few of the tags came back ac- 
companied by “human interest” 

| stories and letters. A hunter had | 
shot one balloon from a tree. An- 

| other was found by a small boy in 

| his back yard. One traveled 110 

| miles and was found by a farmer | 

| in northern Indiana. These stories | 
with glowing details were turned 

| over to the local newspapers, | 
which were glad enough to publish 
them purely because of the human 
interest they contained. To the 
persons who returned the tags 
boxes of lamps and small electrical 
devices were given. 
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HINTS FOR THE 
CONTRACTOR 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 








Soliciting Wiring Jobs in the 
X 
Next Town 


“It does not pay to stay at home 
too closely. Every contractor ought to 
take his buggy, his machine, or the 
train if necessary and go to neighbor- 
ing small towns once in a while, in 


search of business opportunities. I’ve 
done it, and I know it pays,’’ com- 
ments an Illinois contractor. ‘The 


general principle applies almost every- 
where. There is nearly always some 
house-wiring business to be had in the 
next town if the active contractor will 
go after it.” 

“In that sort of business, of course, 
it should be remembered that you will 











Taking Orders Day and 
Night 
By S. R. HOWARD 


My store business is too small to 
| warrant the expense of a clerk. 
Often my wiremen and I are all 

away from the shop on outside 
jobs. Hence, in order to make it 
possible for customers to leave or- 
ders at any time, I have installed 
an order box outside the store. 
This not only provides a place for 
orders and letters but lets people 
know that we are on the job every 
minute, whether the store is open 
or not. 





This box advertises the business and 


collects orders at the same time 








EE 











have to send your wiremen away from 
home, and it won’t be long after that 
until some of them will be asking you 
to pay all of their board or at least 
part of it. Their contention in this 
regard is in a measure just, and must 
be met in order to hold good work- 
men. If this expense is figured in and 
the out-of-town effort properly organ- 
ized so that when your men leave 
home they have several jobs at each 
town, the work can be made to pay and 
pay well.” 


Baking Motor Windings 
Electrically 

When a man from the Youmans 
Electric Company, electrical contrac- 
tors of Yonkers, N. Y., was called to 
repair a two-phase motor which had 
been submerged for twenty-four hours, 
he took a 600-watt electric radiator 
along with him. 

Removing the rotor and stator coils, 
he connected up his radiator near 
them, and after covering the windings 
and radiator with asbestos and can- 
vas he left them to bake. After twelve 
hours of this “cooking” the windings 
tested 800,000 ohms to ground, and 
when replaced the motor worked as 
well as ever. 





It Pays to C larry High-Grade 
‘Line of Postiiiite 


A Connecticut dealer in electrical 
goods has found that it pays him to 
carry an expensive line of portable 
lamps as well as the lower grades. It 
not only serves to complete the line, 
but it renders the showroom more at- 
tractive and draws trade into the 
store. 

“The expensive line may do little 
more than pay for itself the first 
year,” he explained, “but the business 
in it gradually builds up, and the 
sales of medium-priced goods are also 
improved. It pays to have the best- 
made goods where people can see 
them.” 
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Electrical Dining Room Feat- 
ured in Portland, Ore., 
Prize Window 


The Morrison Electric Company, 
Pittock Block, Portland, Ore., electri- 
cal contractors, were awarded first 
prize for the best local window dis- 
play for Electrical Week. E. L. 
Knight & Company secured second 
award, and the Smith-McCoy Electric 
Company received honorable mention 
for its display. 

The left side of the window of the 
Morrison Electric Company contained 
all the latest electrical devices suitable 





A completely 
room was featured in this prize window. 


equipped electrical dining 





as Christmas gifts, with the price of 
each very plainly marked. The right 
portion of the window presented a 
modern electrically furnished dining 
room. The color scheme of both win- 
dows was in red, the paper strips at 
the back being in this color. All the 
lamps were dipped red, including those 
in the sign above the windows, and 
the little Christmas-tree lamps on the 
floor of the left window. The effect 
was unusually attractive. 

The company’s windows were in- 
stalled at the instigation of the Great- 
er Portland Association. 





Keeping Complete Records 


“Record all your cash transactions,” 
said Percy Rothewell in talking to the 
New England Electrical Contractors’ 
Convention at Hartford, Conn. 

“Have a specific cash book showing 
your receipts and disbursements. You 
also need a journal, an estimate book, 
and a ledger for your accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable. It is al- 
ways a good plan to keep a record of 
your estimates, even if you don’t get 
the job—and I don’t suppose that you 
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do get all that you do estimate on. 
You also want what we call a job-cost 
book, 7.e., a record book of all your 
jobs, with the direct time charged to 
it, and your direct material from the 
various requisitions and time slips 
which come in, and those figures are 
taken from your material and labor 
distribution books. As your materials 
come in, charge them to what we 
might call material purchasing account 
and general stores account. When the 
requisitions come in, charge them to 
the different jobs, and at the end of 
the month they can all be listed under 
the different jobs and a total procured, 
the contracts charged, and your gen- 
eral stores credited. In that manner 
you have a running physical inven- 
tory, and it should be pretty close to 
your book value.” j 

A completely indexed filing cabinet 
of estimating data covering all jobs 
that have ever been figured on, is used 
to advantage by many contractors. 


Oregon Contractor's Proposal 


Blank 





Pro. No.___ PROPOSAL Jeb No. deena 


OQ Aeesfentinsen () 


Poene Marshal! 4977 41484 286 Oak Street Dew 


OWNER 
ARCHITECT ) 
CONTRACTOR 


Mr. 


(w.) hereby propose to furnish labor and material to install electric wiring in 
building situated at No. — —— 
Street, for = s owner) as per foliowing detail, 


and in accordance with city ordinances, for the sum of $__ . be 
75% of contract price to be paid upon completion of roughing-in, balance 
within ten days after final comp'etion. 


Colfing | Brackets \Bese Flush|S. P. Flush)S. P. Snap Set3-Way Set 3-Wey 
Outiets | Outlets (Receptecte| Switch | Switch | Fi. 
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This blank is used by the Pierce-Tomlinson 
Electric Company of Portland, Ore., for sup- 
plying itemized estimates on wiring jobs, and 
is made out in duplicate. One copy is re- 
tained by the company to avoid future mis- 
understanding. 
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Posting Wiring Jobs on Central 
Station Bulletin Board 


A scheme for keeping peace in the 
local contractor family in connection 
with contracts for wiring old houses 
has been evolved by S. A. Freshney, 
district manager of the Consumers 
Power Company at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Each morning the names of prospec- 
tive customers are posted in the cen- 
tral station office on a blackboard to 
which the contractors have access. The 
first contractors who come in in the 
morning look over the list and choose 
those prospects which appeal to them, 
while a clerk keeps track of the jobs 
as they are taken. When a name has 
been selected by two contractors it is 
crossed off the board, so that no more 
than two contractors will try for any 
one job. This eliminates any cut- 
throat type of competition on the part 
of the contractors. The latter also 
show more interest in the “prospects” 
developed by the company. Before this 
plan was adopted they paid little at- 
tention to the contracts secured by the 
lighting company, since there were 
sometimes a dozen contractors bidding 
on one little job. It also is more sat- 
isfactory to the prospective customer, 
since under the present system but 
two contractors call at the house to 
estimate on the job. 


Helping the Small Contractor 
to Check His Costs 


In order to help the smaller electri- 
cal contractors to put their businesses 
on a firm basis by learning their costs, 
the Oregon Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers has worked 
out a contractor’s record and charge 
sheet. This sheet makes it simple and 
easy for the contractor to itemize his 
costs and find out what his expenses 
for doing business really are, and sup- 
plements the work of training the 
small contractor along this line which 
has been entered into by the associa- 
tion. 

“The business man who neglects to 
find out just what profit he is making 
is a doubtful asset to any line of en- 
terprise,” says J. W. Oberender, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 
“What we need is education, and 
knowledge of modern business meth- 
ods, particularly in the electrical con- 
tracting business.” 


Securing Private-Garage 
Wiring Jobs 


A Connecticut contractor has found 
that it pays to push small rectifiers 
for storage-battery charging, and elec- 
tric heaters for warming carburetors 
and engines, at this season of the year. 
By featuring these appliances he has 
secured a large amount of business in 
the wiring of private garages. On a 
7-cent rate a small battery rectifier 
costs less than 2 cents an hour to op- 
erate. 











Boosting Business by 
Renting Vacuum 
Cleaners 


By R. M. MURRY 
Logansport, Ind. 


We are using a vacuum-cleaner 
rental plan that brings in revenue 
and. at the same time serves to ad- 
vertise our store. At present we 
are keeping four machines busy in 
this work. 

When we put the plan into effect 
we advertised the offer in the daily 
papers and by sending postcards 
to people whose houses were wired 
for electric light. These adver- 
tisements stated that the charge 
per day for a cleaner would be 50 
cents if the customer called for and 
returned the machine, or 75 cents 
a day if our wagon delivered it and 
called for it. 

This offer has been in effect 
since April 1, 1916. During that 
time we have done $164 worth of 
rental business on the four ma- 
chines, which originally cost $64. 
These results mean that we now 
have more than paid for the ma- 
chines and have had the additional 
value of getting in touch with 320 
people. . 

This rental business has proved 
so valuable that we have lately 
devised a plan for pushing it still 
further. We now send our office 
girl out to sell vacuum cleaner 
rental tickets at 50 cents each. 
These tickets entitle the holder to 
the use of a machine for one day 
at any time within a year from 
the date of sale. The girl who sells 
the tickets receives 10 cents for 
each ticket sold. This gives the 
girl something to do in her spare 
time, and advertises the company 
to the public. The fact that the 
people who hold the ticket must 
come to the store for the cleaner 

| is also valuable. Every caller at 
| this store is worth at least 5 cents 
spent in advertising outlay. 
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Efficiency Is the Keynote of 
This Motor Dealer’s 
Repair Room 


When H. C. Heidrich, head of the 
Electric Motor & Repair Company of 
Newark (N. J.), laid out his new re- 
pair shop he first made a study of 
the problem of how to get the highest 
efficiency into the movement of work 
through the establishment. 

When an auto-truck bringing in a 
damaged motor drives into the Heid- 
rich shop one of the repairmen runs 
the differential hoist along its I-beam 
track to the rear of the auto-truck. 
The motor is then hoisted out and 
the hoist is slid along the overhead 
track to the rear of the shop, where 
the motor is placed on the “motor 
shelf.” This shelf was constructed 
of 2.5-in. iron conduit and 3-in. 
angle iron. When a motor which has 
been placed on this shelf is wanted 
by the repairmen at the repair bench, 
shown at the extreme left of the il- 
lustration, the differential hoist is 
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Following Up Housewiring | 
| Prospects in a City 
of 15,000 


By R. H. STEPHENSON 
Menominee & Marinette Light & TractionCo. | 


To keep in touch with house-wir- 
ing prospects here in Marinette, | 
Wis., I have made up a directory 
of all the unwired houses of people | 
who own and live in their homes. 
This list I have had typewritten on 
strips about 3 in. wide, with the | 
streets arranged alphabetically. I | 

| then pasted these strips on a card- 

| board covering the entire top of 

| my flat-top desk, covered it with a | 
heavy glass and secured the glass | 
in place by large brass-headed 
tacks, so that it can be removed in 
case I want to make a change. 

As soon as I get a prospect ona 
given street I place an arrow in red 
ink after the name, showing that 
this resident is a prospect. This 
arrow remains until I secure the | 
contract to wire. {f then draw two 
red lines through the name, show- 
ing it has been wired up. 

This system shows at a glance 

| your prospects every time you sit | 

down at your desk and keeps the 

situation before you at all times. It 

also shows you at the end of the | 

| year the number of houses you | 
have wired up. 
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A Traveling Differential Hoist Makes Motor Handling Efficient in This 
Newark, N. J., Repair Shop 





again used to lift it and convey it 
there. 

Another labor and_ space-saving 
feature of this repair shop is the wire 
rack located above the motor shelves. 
Heavy coils of wire are placed there 
and tagged with large-typed identifi- 
cation cards. In this way wires of 
large sizes that are seldom used are 
out of the way and yet are located 
where a glance will tell the sizes on 
hand and approximately how much 
when “big” jobs require them. 





Pay Four Times a Month 

Weekly payments have a tendency 
to complicate bookkeeping by fre- 
quently splitting a week into parts of 
two months, according to Percy Roth- 
well, a New England accountant, who 
has made a study of contractors’ busi- 
ness methods. At the recent conven- 
tion of the New England Electrical 
Contractors, Mr. Rothwell said: 

“Personally I am in favor of paying 
employees instead of once a week, four 
times a month, which does not make 
much difference in the course of a 
year. In this way, on your monthly 
statement you have your actual 
month’s wages, whereas if you pay 
by the week you are apt to split a 
week, bringing part in one month and 
part in the next and causing more 
clerical work than is necessary.” 





Yesterday and To-day in 
Electric Lighting 

During the recent electrical exposi- 
tion at Cincinnati, Ohio, the evolution 
of lighting equipment was ingeniously 
shown by the E. L. Jones Electric 
Company. 

The first exhibit was a candle 
marked “In Your Great-Grandfather’s 
Day.” Next in line was a kerosene 
lamp, labeled “In your Grandfather’s 
Day.” An early incandescent lamp 
carried a card marked “In Your Fa- 
ther’s Time,” and a lamp of the latest 
type brought the set up to date with 
the legend, “The Powerful Light of 
To-day—the Best and Most Economi- 
cal Light of All.” 





Installing Duplicate Motion- 
Picture Machines 


In the Strand Theater at Evansville, 
Ind., two motion-picture projecting 
machines have been installed in the 
operating booth. A 4-kw. two-light 
Westinghouse motor-generator set fur- 
nishes direct current at 75 volts, and 
is large enough to operate both pro- 
jectors at once for a short period. 

The object in using a two-light set 
is that when a two-, three- or four- 
reel picture is being run, the second 
reel can be faded in on a second ma- 
chine while the first is still visibile. 
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(JUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
from 
Our Readers 











Giving Away the Discount 


A manufacturer of an electric household appliance 
writes the following letter to propound a very pertinent 
question: 


“Recently a lady: requested our catalog, which was 
promptly sent. Shortly after, and without indicating 
any connection between the two letters, we received 
a request from the local central station for quotation 
of trade discount on our electric dishwasher. Inas- 
much as the request was of a nature that required our 
compliance therewith, we did not hesitate in promptly 
quoting our regular trade discount. Next, there fol- 
lowed an order from the central station for one of our 
electric dishwashers. The same was duly shipped, and 
shortly afterward we received another letter from the 
central station, handing us in payment of our account 
a check from the lady who originally requested our 
catalog. 

“The substance of the situation is that the central 
station, as a dealer, handed over its entire profit to the 
user—in fact, it seems the transaction did not pass 
through the books of the central station. This appeals 
to us as being a case where the position of the central 
station as a potential dealer who was entitled to our 
trade discount, was misused. 

“Perhaps this question has been discussed and de- 
bated before electrical societies, conventions, etc., but— 
Is there anything in existence such as the resolutions of 
any society or of a convention—anything of that nature 
making a stand against this practice to which we could 
have access? Furthermore, what is your own opinion, 
aside from the fact that we all understand that it is a 
dealer’s privilege to do what he wants to with his profit 
—to keep it or give it away? We hardly feel that that is 
the point at issue, but rather that it is this: that a 
dealer has no honest right to the quotation of trade dis- 
counts when he deliberately plans to give them all away, 
and thus thwarts what might be our own sale direct to 
the user at regular consumer prices. We regularly con- 
tend with this situation, and thought we would write 
you for your opinion, and such opinions as you can 
gather from the field.—R. E. M.” 


Now, what do you think about this? What is your 
attitude? Just turn it over in your mind and write 
us your advice to “R. E. M.” He will appreciate it. 
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How Many Salesmen Are Needed? 


The manager of a small Western central station asks 
this question: 


What should be the ratio of central station solicitors 
to population served; what should be the ratio of resi- 
dential solicitors to homes; how many calls a day should 
a residential solicitor be expected to make; and how 
often should customers be visited by solicitors?—M. E. B. 


Figures taken from actual practice show that there 
must be a wide difference of opinion among central sta- 
tion sales managers as to what constitutes an adequate 
sales force to cover a territory. Different local condi- 
tions, of course, influence opinion in every case. A 
speaker in discussion at a recent electrical association 
convention expressed the belief that on the average 
there should be one solicitor for each 10,000 of popula- 
tion. Taking the average family as consisting of five 
members, said he, that would indicate that there should 
be one solicitor for each 2000 homes. 

“M. E. B.” asks a difficult question, but undoubtedly 
there are many of our readers who have found the an- 
swer to their local satisfaction. What is it? 


Do Monthly Sales Pay? 


Here is a question that is particularly timely, in view 
of N. E. L. A. plan for co-ordinate sales campaign de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue: 


Do your regular monthly sales of specified appliances 
actually pay for the trouble they cause and for the pos- 
sible smaller sale of other neglected appliances? 

—F. W. R. 


It is interesting to recall the statement of T. I. Jones 
of Brooklyn before the N. E. L. A. convention last June, 
in a discussion of the point. He said: “For three 
years in Brooklyn we have had monthly sales of one 
particular appliance. Two months ago, in order to 
ascertain the real value of the special sale, I asked one 
appliance manager to hold a sale of vibrators of which 
less than 100 had been sold in the previous eleven 
months. We selected a good type of vibrator, adver- 
tised it as the special monthly feature sale, and sold 
325 in one month. That demonstrated that concentra- 
tion on that one particular thing produced the business, 
and after such special sales we invariably continue to 
have a good call for that appliance at the regular price.”’ 

In the same discussion, J. D. Israel of Philadelphia, 
also said: “For more than two years we have made a 
feature of a certain appliance each month, offering a 
special price and payments, with good results. 
One monthly sale of vacuum cleaners sold nearly 900.” 

Are you making monthly feature sales in your town? 
Everybody wants to know as much as possible about the 
general experience of all, right now, while we are 
making plans for scheduling these suggested co-ordinate 
material campaigns. 


easy 


NoTE.—The value of this Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment to you will be just what you make it. Write to us fully 
about the things you want to know, and when some other 
fellow asks you for a helping hand, take the trouble to recip- 
rocate.—The Editors. 
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SALES HELPS FOR THE DEALER 
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Motor Display Methods That 
Attract Attention 


The electrical concern which takes 
an exhibit space at a convention or at 
an electric show, and has only motors 








4 Motor Demonstration that Catches the 
’ublic’s Eve 





to display, faces a real problem when 
it attempts to compete for interest 
with other inherently more spectacu- 
lar electrical goods that are shown. 
There are ways, however, of success- 
fully solving the problem. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, for 
instance, has recently displayed one 
of its 5-hp. three-phase type K motors 
operating on one bearing. The motor 
is set up as shown in the picture, and 
a small flag is attached to the frame 
so that the windage of the motor will 
strike the flag and give a more readily 
noticeable effect of motion. When an 
interested visitor approaches, the at- 
tendant at the display puts the point 
of his pencil in the center hole at the 
end of the revolving shaft and holds 
the pencil loosely in his hand. The 
fact that the pencil lies quietly there, 
he explains, demonstrates the fact that 
the one bearing on which the motor 
is operating is exceptionally true. The 
demonstrator also explains that such 
a motor, operating on one bearing, 


What the Manufacturer 
Offers to Help You Get 
More Trade 






will successfully pull one-half its rated 
load for an indefinite period. 

The General Electric Company has 
also developed a novel motor demon- 
stration idea. The stator of the mo- 
tor, minus the top one-half, is mount- 
ed and wired to an energized circuit. 
The bearings, oil wells and windings 
are also split in a vertical plane at 
the center line. The standard rotor 
is laid in place and the machine is 
operated at a slow speed in this ex- 
posed fashion, giving a very effective 
demonstration of the action of the 
oil rings and other parts which are 
usually hidden. 

To add interest to its exhibits of 
small individual electric-vehicle mo- 
tor-generator sets for charging, the 
same company sometimes displays 
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them with an industrial-type pendant 
starting switch hung enticingly near 
the edge of the booth. Visitors are 
invited by a placard near the switch 
to stop or start the apparatus. The 
scheme effectively demonstrates ease 
of control. 


A «(Questionable” Sewing- 
Machine Window 


An old, hard-pushing sewing ma- 
chine, a modern electric stitcher, and 
dozens of plain every-day question 
marks have been combined in a win- 
dow display, the plans and cards for 
which the Western Electric Company, 
195 Broadway, N. Y., offers to fur- 
nish to dealers free of charge. 

A card bearing the question “How 
Do You Sew?” is prominently dis- 
played in the window. A treadle- 
operated machine is contrasted with 
an up-to-date motor driven outfit 
with foot control, and the entire 
front of the window is decorated with 
question marks made of red paper. 
These question marks are pasted on 
the glass, and, as they are trans- 
lucent, show up well when the win- 
dow is lighted at night. 





Cleaarnce Sale of Domestic Appliances Featured in January 


Display 


Window 




















A symmetrical arrangement of household electrical goods is shown in this post-holiday 


window which is featured for the time of annual clearance sales. 


Luminous heaters are 


appropriately displayed, together with toasters, irons, percolators, chafing dishes and other 


cold-weather comforts. 
for the benefit of its dealers. 


The window is one of several designed by the Westinghouse company 
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“HOW IT WORKS” Explained for 







The ABC of Electrical Ap- 
pliances—Ideas and Stories 
for Your Local Newspaper 


the Customer 









Toaster 


Connecting U p the 


“Be careful, George,’ warned Mrs. 
Jones as her spouse prepared to put 
the toaster stove into operation; 
“Aunt Addie told me that you must 
never connect the cord unless the 
electricity is turned off at the socket. 
She read that somewhere.” 

“All right,” sighed George, obedi- 
ently snapping the button. “Cross 
your fingers, and hold your breath 
while I count ten. There. Now tell 
me what would happen if I screwed 
that plug in with the switch on.” 

“Blow a fuse, or something—I sup- 
pose—from what Aunt Addie said.” 

“But what’s the difference between 
turning it on at the socket, or making 
the final connection by screwing in the 


plug?” 

At this point young William 
squirmed with an uneasy look of 
knowledge. 

“Well, William,” commanded Mr. 


Jones, “you have an air of impending 
eloquence. Let’s have your ideas on 
the subject.” 

William at the epochal age of six- 
teen was the proprietor and operator 
of a complete wireless outfit. As be- 
fitted a man of his station, William 
was quite willing to explain. 

“Naw,” he replied gently, “of course 
connecting the cord, with the switch 
on, can’t blow the fuse. A fuse blows 
when too much current flows, and 
turning the current on suddenly won’t 
make any more current flow than 
would if the toaster was left on for 
five minutes, would it?” 

“The only thing is that making and 
breaking the contact at the plug causes 
a little spark that blackens up the con- 
tacts and may take the temper out of 
the brass. Current goes through 
bright meta], you see, better than 
through dull stuff. It’s better to turn 
your toaster on and off with the regu- 
lar switch because in the switch the 
part that breaks the circuit is made 
for that purpose and doesn’t carry the 


current when it’s on. Therefore it’s 
better to use the switch whenever you 
can. 

“But, all the same if you should ac- 
cidently happen to have the switch on 
when you connect in the cord it ain’t 
going to stop the war or anything. I 
was mixed up on that, too, and I asked 
the man down at the light company’s 
can. 





An Electric Fan and Your 
Winter Painting Job 

The use of an electric fan to dry 
fresh paint will not only speed up the 
process to a considerable extent, but 
the surface of fan-dried paint will be 
smoother than that of paint dried in 
the usual way. The current of air 
from the fan prevents the settling of 


dust and gives a marked luster to the 
surface. 
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Electricity— Man’s Untiring 
Servant 


Before electricity—silent, economi- 
cal, obedient—shadows vanish as be- 
fore the noonday sun. With the aid 
of it men bend to their will the strong 
forces of Light, Heat and Power- 
the Light ‘that changes night into day, 
the Heat that drives out cold, the 
Power that turns the wheels of a na- 
tion’s gigantic industries. 

Whenever you see a man or woman 
at work remember that this labor 
might be reduced by means of elec- 
tricity. And progress teaches us that 
the sum of human toil, thus lightened, 
serves not to deprive man of his live- 
lihood, but rather to make him less the 
slave and more the master.—ELMER 
MUNSON HUNT, in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, America’s Electrical Week Num- 
ber. 


The Evolution of an Electric 
Percolator 


A window which won a prize in the 
recent contest conducted by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
traced the evolution of an electric per- 
colator through the several steps of 
its manufacture. This window of the 
Sterling Electric Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., was trimmed by V. Ruther- 
ford. 








The FE Ver .st term 
UNIVERSAL PERCOL ATOR 











This window, which won a prize in a dealers contest, shows how an electric perco- 
lator is put together. Besides centering the interest on the percolator, the window showed 
enough irons, toaster stoves and chafing dishes to indicate that the line was a complete 


one. 


The Sterling Electric Company of Minneapolis made this prize-winning exhibit 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 


TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 





Indirect Lighting Fixture 


J. Livingston & Company, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York City, have developed 
a “celestialite” fixture of which the com- 
bined reflector and dust protector is a 





Reflector and Dust Protector Is a 


*ombined 
’ Feature of this Fixture 





feature. The socket for the 500-watt 
gas-filled tungsten lamp is a part of the 
reflector cover, which is supported on 
four chains spread 90 deg. apart. 

In changing a lamp two opposite 
chains are unfastened and the other two 
serve as an axis about which the piece 
as a whole is turned. Free access is 
given to the lamp and the device makes 
it possible for one man to change a lamp 
with ease. 


Electric Soldering Iron 


The heating unit of a new electric sol- 
dering iron is hermetically sealed inside 
the body of the iron. This, it is claimed, 
prevents moisture, heated solder or flux 
from penetrating a joint and coming in 
contact with the heater wire. Steel only 
is used throughout the structure of the 
body to eliminate the liability of open- 
ing of seams due to unequal expansion. 
The copper tip is such a design that a 
threaded core extends from the body 
and over this the tip is screwed. The 
heated core of the body therefore passes 
directly into the copper tip leading the 
heat in and concentrating it where it is 
required. Five standard sizes of this 
soldering iron are made by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee. The sizes vary in diameter 
from % in. to 1.75 in. Besides being 


a) 
used for all soldering purposes, it is 


claimed that they may be used for melt- 
ing wax, for branding, etc. 


Inclosed Overhead Trolley for 
Indoor Use 


An inclosed overhead trolley for use 
in rooms or places where film plays are 
staged that permits rapid arrangement 
and transfer of lighting units has been 


, developed by Frank Detering, chief elec- 


trician of the Rolfe-Metro Studios, 3 
West Sixty-first Street, New York City. 
The trolley casing or housing may extend 
over a large area, and the trolley and the 
bank may be shifted from one end to the 














-Horizontal 
and Section of Lighting 


Track, Trolley Housing 


Fig. 1- 
Unit 





other. The conducting means within the 
trolley housing may be _ continuous 
throughout or, for specific purposes, it 
may be constructed in sections and 
mounted at certain intervals for indi- 
vidual contacts. In the top central por- 
tion of the trolley housing, a trolley guide 
is formed, the trolley being slotted in the 
top so that it may slide along a guide 
provided on the trolley housing. The 
feed cables run through a small cable 
housing provided on the top of the trol- 
ley housing. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a horizontal track 
in which one of two rollers slide. The 
roller is secured to a frame which ex- 
tends vertically down and forms a hori- 
zontal portion. Between the angular 
portions of the frame there is a strength- 





ening web. 


The horizontal portion of the 
frame carries the bank of light which 
acts as a support. The trolley housing 
is mounted parallel to the track, and may 
be secured to the ceiling. A cable hous- 
ing is mounted on the top of the trolley 











2—-Details of Construction of Trolley 
Housing 





housing. Within thetrolley housing there 
is the trolley which runs on wheels, and 
in the center of the trolley there is a 
bearing for the wheel shafts. Centrally 
within the bearing a tube extends down- 
wardly in which a cable is secured. 
When the sources of light are shifted so 
as to get the proper illumination of a 
scene, the cable secured to the bank pulls 
the trolley along and thus secures the 
supply of current at any desired location. 
Centrally within the top horizontal por- 
tion of the trolley housing a ridge is 
formed which acts as a trolley guide. The 
vertical side walls of the trolley housing 
carry inside slate bars. To the inner 
surfaces of the slate bars conductive lugs 
are mounted which connect below each 
with a busbar. Thus the current is al- 
lowed to pass from the feed cables into 





View of Studio Showing Overhead 
Trolleys 


Fig. 3 





the busbars. The top part of the trolley 
is mounted upon a slate bar which car- 
ries the bearing for the shafts of the 
trolley wheels. The contact shoes of the 
trolley are secured to the slate bar which 
comprises a contact bar which is slightly 
curved at the ends. A spring-actuated 
contact shoe insures perfect contact with 
the busbars. 
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High-Low Bicycle Lamp 


A. C. Mannweiler Company, Inc., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has recently developed 
and placed on the market a high-low 
lamp installed on a bicycle. A three-way 
switch is provided with the outfit, the 
high point producing 2 cp. and the low 
point 0.5 cp. The object is to operate on 
low or half candle-power only when a 
small amount of light is necessary. This, 
the maker says, enables the batteries to 
give four times the service regularly ob- 
tained when lights are used on a full- 
point position. 


A New Rectifier 


Rectifiers that have a range of ca- 
pacity covering the requirements for 
motor cycles and those of an automo- 
bile service station (from 2 to 6 amp. 
and from 7.5 to 75 volts) are now being 
made by the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The “Tungar,” as this rectifier is 
called, operates on a new principle for 
rectifiers. The discovery that made it 
possible is the perfection of the smal] 
bulb similar to that of an incandescent 
lamp, in which rectification of the cur- 
rent takes place. This bulb is filled with 
an inert gas and contains a tungsten fila- 
ment and a graphite “anode.” It screws 
into a lamp socket in the outfit. These 
bulbs are inexpensive and good for hun- 
dreds of hours of service, it is claimed. 

A black-japanned casing with perfor- 
ated top furnishes the mounting and in- 
closes all live parts. This casing carries 
the bulb, a fuse to protect against re- 
versal and other overload and the com- 
pensator which reduces the alternating 
current without wasteful resistance and 
excites the tungsten filament. For charg- 
ing, the rectifiers need only be connected 
to a convenient lamp socket and the pair 
of leads attached to the proper posts on 
the battery. In the public garage type 
the desired voltage must be set. 

The smallest “Tungar” is of 2 amp. 
maximum capacity. From a 115 volt, 60- 
cycle alternating-current circuit it will 


Tungar Rectitier 75 Volts 
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“Tungar” Rectifier 
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current output. At minimum of 105 
volts, the current output is slightly lower, 
At 10 cents the kilowatt-hour for current, 
the cost is about 1 cent the hour, includ- 
ing tube renewal costs. The weight is 
about 8 lb. Medium size rectifiers have 
a capacity of 6 amp., 7.5 to 15 volts, and 
are designed primarily for charging three 
or six-cell automobile starting and light- 
ing batteries in home garages. This 
type is designed for 115 volts, 60-cycle 
current, but may be used on 105 to 125- 
volt circuits. The weight is about 15 lb. 
The largest type is designed for use in 
public garages and service stations, and 
has a capacity of 6 amp., 7.5 to 75 volts. 
It will charge from one to ten three-cel] 
storage batteries from a 115-volt, 60- 
cycle, alternating-current circuit. A com- 
pensator with fifteen taps is part of the 
device and a dial switch for instantly 
adjusting voltage according to the num- 
ber of batteries to be charged. Amper- 














Fig. 2—Rectifier with Large Range of 


Capacity 








charge three lead battery cells at 2 amp., 
six cells at about 1 amp. and eight cells 
at 0.75 amp. Between these figures the 
charging rate is proportionate. The 
maximum limitation is 125 volts, at 
which it charges with a slight increase in 


age can be regulated between limits of 
l1and6amp. A single three-cell battery 
may be charged by itself or any number 
up to and including thirty cells. The con- 
trolling devices, including ammeter, 
switch and regulating handle, are located 
on the front of the case. If the alternat- 
ing current should be interrupted, the 
batteries cannot discharge but will start 
again when the current comes. 


Lighting Unit Fitting 

Lighting units for shops, freight sheds, 
factories, etc., that consist of a com- 
bination of one-piece porcelain enameled 
steel reflector and a porcelain socket 
with lamp grip, assembled by means of 
a special holder, are being marketed by 
the Central Electric Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The fitting consists of a sub- 
stantial malleable-iron reflector seat with 
a neck at the top threaded both inside 
and out, the inside to receive conduit and 
outside to receive the locknut as shown 
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in the accompanying illustration. The 
reflector is held solidly between a lead 
washer and the locknut above and a spe- 
cial cork washer on top of the reflector 
seat below. A split porcelain socket is 
employed, the upper half, as shown in 














Fitting for Use with Gas-Filled Lamps 





the figure, being fastened to the reflector 
seat. Two porcelain lugs are cast in the 
upper half of the procelain socket, and 
these fit into corresponding slots in the 
lower half of the socket and so align 
the two parts accurately. 

Two long contact screws shown pro- 
jecting above the lower half of the socket 
make connections both electrically and 
mechanically between the two parts of 
the socket. The lamp-base shell is so 
constructed as to prevent these screws 
from falling out and being lost when the 
socket is being installed overhead. A 
thin rubber gasket between the two parts 
of the porcelain socket makes this water- 
proof, and where desired an additional 
rubber gasket at the lamp base can be 
added. This protects all metal parts of 
the socket from both water and acid 
fumes such as might be experienced in 
roundhouses. 

These fittings are made to accommo- 
date all the standard types of reflectors 
up to 1000 watts. With lamps of 300- 
watt capacity and larger a mogul base 
socket is supplied. 


Generator for Aeroplane Wireless 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a special generator for wireless 
telephone transmitting and _ receiving 
apparatus which has been designed fo1 
use in aeroplanes only, by the Electric 
Specialty Company of Stamford, Conn. 
A combination of two direct-current gen- 
erators mounted in a_ torpedo-shaped 
shell is illustrated, one of the generators 
delivering low voltage for lighting the 
filament of the receiving audion, and the 














Two Generators Mounted 





other delivers 1200 to 1500 volts, direct 
current for transmission. Both arma- 
tures are mounted on one shaft and sup- 
ported at both ends by ball bearings. The 
outfit is intended to be driven by a smal] 
propeller. 


























































































Light for Victrolas 


The neat, ornamental attachment to 
direct light on the needle point of Vic- 
trola tone arms shown here has been 
developed by the Record-Lite Company, 
135 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
light is slipped over the end of a taper 
tube or tone arm until it snaps into posi- 














Victrolas 


Attachment for 


Electric Light 





tion, where it is permanently fastened. 
To operate this light the second finger 
of the left hand rests naturally on the 
contact spring when operating the ma- 
chine and the light illuminates the rec- 
ord, where the needle rests. As soon as 
the hand is removed the light goes out. 
It is claimed that this device prevents 
the scratching of records and is a con- 
venience when playing a Victrola at 
night. The light is operated from a bat- 
tery installed in a suitable box. 





Electrically [lluminated 
Fireplaces 


The Universal Stage Lighting Com- 
pany, 240 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York City, has developed a line of imita- 
tion wood fire logs made in several sizes 
and designs, consisting of three or more 
logs, naturally grouped for interior fire- 
places and outdoor campfires. The logs 
are made of a translucent material and 
asbestos, reinforced with metal and made 
hollow for the insertion of electric lamps. 
The bark and cut ends of the logs are 
artistically designed and hand painted to 
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Imitation Coal Grate Electrically Illuminated 





give the natural appearance of partially 
burned logs. 

The coal fireplace designs are identical 
to the modern coal baskets or grates used 
in open fireplaces. Electric bulbs are 
concealed in the coal beds, which consist 
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of actual coal mixed with lumps of glass 
to give transparency. When illuminated 
this gives the appearance of a burning 
coal bed. To make the scene or effect 
more realistic a chemical smoke can be 
used with either the wood logs or grates. 
Heating units are also made for use when 
the fire logs or grates are desired as a 
heater and ornament combined. 


Individual Control Sockets for 
Candle Fixtures 


Candle fixtures that are provided with 
individual control in which the sym- 
metry of appearance or the rigidity of 
construction of the fixture is not de- 
stroyed are being made by the Bryant 
Electric Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
In these fixtures the substantially de- 
signed operating mechanism is rigidly 
fastened near the top of the candle. By 
this arrangement advantage is taken of 
space within the candle which has here- 
tofore been wasted, and ready access is 
provided to the binding screws for wir- 
ing. Because the mechanism and parts 
are not crowded together, the danger of 




















Fig. 1—Candelabra Turn Socket—-Details of 
Construction Magnified 
short-circuit is practically eliminated. 


Furthermore, the arrangement of the 
mechanism lends itself to practically any 
design of fixture, as the bobeche may 
be made as small as might be desired, 
while the cup may be liberally propor- 
tioned without interfering in any way 
with the perfectly satisfactory operation 
of the switch. 

As will be noted from the illustrations. 
the chains from the pull sockets, Figs. 
1 and 2, hang perpendicularly in the can- 
dies and are carried through very small 
holes in the bobeche and candle cups, 
leaving only enough chain extending 
from the bottom of the fixtures to permit 
of easy location and operation. In the 
“turn” devices, Fig. 2, two circular 
superimposed disks are provided. These 
two disks, in addition to the sockets of 
Figs. 1 and 2, can be inserted in any 
fixture by firmly fastening the upper one 
to the pipe stem with the lower disk se- 
curely fastened in the bobeche or candle 
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cup. The rotation of the latter, in either 
direction, will pull the chain down suf- 
ficiently to operate the socket. In this 
way the entire operating mechanism ig 
completely hidden from view and the 
very daintiest candle fixtures can be 





Fig. 2—Candelabra Pull Socket (Left) ; Me- 
dium-Base Candle Pull Socket (Right) 





made up with individual control of lights. 
It will be noted that the bead chains are 
provided with a splicing link close to fix- 
ture proper which permits fixture manu- 
facturer to disconnect the lower exposed 
portion of chain for special finishing to 
match balance of the fixture. In the 
medium base device, the mechanism i: 
firmly supported within a liberally de- 
signed molded insulation block of non- 
breakable material instead of the old- 
style porcelain block, while the cande- 
labra base is supported by three heavy 
brass “legs” which absolutely prevent 
any side play even when the pull chair 
actuated by a sudden jerk. Tbe 
switch mechanism consists of a thick in- 
sulated disk with pall spring and ratchet 
‘contact and escapement. Another fea- 
ture worthy of note to the fixture manu- 
facturer is that these sockets fit inside 
standard porcelain and fiber candles. 


1S 





Variable Speed Motors 


The R. P. Warner Electric Company 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., is now offering the 
trade a line of variable speed, single- 





Variable Speed Motor That Has Low 
Starting Current 





phase motors which it is claimed require 
no greater current for starting than an 
ordinary direct-current motor. The 
speed ranges are gradual when the 
rocker arm is moved back and forth. The 
efficiency is the same throughout the en- 
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tire range of speed, because the principle 
used is that of varying the point of com- 
mutation, with reference to the field 
coils; thus getting a range from 0 to 
1500 r.p.m. in some types and 0 to 4000 
r.p.m. in other types. The motors are 
especially adapted for printing presses, 
ventilating fans, sewing machines, mov- 
ing picture machines and running of ma- 
chine lathes. 





Electric Warming Pad 


The Scientific Products Company of 
Steubenville, Ohio, has developed and 
placed on the market the electric warm- 











Fig. 1—Exterior of Electric Warming Pad 





ing pad shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. The heating element is 
wound on India mica with asbestos pa- 
per firmly cemented over it, and then in- 
cased in a metal covering. It is claimed 
that there is no stress or strain on the 
heating element wire as all pulling, 
twisting and bending comes on a braided 
copper cable composed of 72 No. 36 gage 
wires. Attention is called to a safety 
link placed inside the pad in circuit with 
the thermostat. This device keeps the 
circuit closed through a little spring held 
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Fig. 2—Details of Construction of Heating 


Pad Showing Safety Device 





in place by a fusible alloy which melts 
and allows the circuit to open in case the 
temperature of the pad rises to an unsafe 
degree. A three-heat control switch in 
the cord is easily operated with one hand. 
This switch is made of vulcanized fiber. 
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The attachment plug is a standard sep- 
arable type made of black composition. 
The pad is 10.5 by 12.5 in., covered in two 
styles, eiderdown and cretonne, and is 
lined with asbestos cloth. 





Light Electric Town Car 


Not only a sturdy light car, but an 
elegant one for motor livery service and 
the like is now being made by the Mil- 
burn Wagon Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
In regard to this model this company 
points out that it has more speed thar 
the laws allow—more mileage than can 
be used in a day; is safe, light and easy 
on tires; and that it costs less for power 
than any other car if its type. 

The car, which is shown here, seats 
five passengers and driver—four passen- 
gers inside and two on the driver’s seat. 
The wheelbase is 105 in., and the overall 
length is 146 in. A General Electric mo- 
tor and controller is used, the controller 
being a drum type entirely inclosed and 
mounted on self-lubricating bearings. 
Hither Philadelphia 40 cells. 11 W.T.X.I, 
standard or Edison 60-G-6 storage bat- 
teries may be employed. The springs 
are of chrome vanadium steel; the front, 
semi-elliptic; the rear, cantilever. The 
spring bolts are provided with self-lubri- 




















Inexpensive Electric Car of Elegant 
Appearance 





cating bushings, without grease cups. 
The wheels are the wire type, using tires 
33 in. by 4 in. The car has a speed of 
from 6 to 25 miles per hour, and the 
radius of driving on a single charge is 
said to be from 60 to 80 miles on lead 
batteries, and from 70 to 90 miles on 
Edison batteries. 

The equipment of this town car con- 
sists of two headlights, two pillar lights. 
two interior lights, one tail-light, one 
driver’s signal, volt-ammeter, electric 
horn, speedometer, tools, jack, hydrom- 
eter, charging plug and pump. 





Threadless Pipe Clamps 


Clamps that not only afford a saving 
in labor, but also provide an adjustment 
not obtainable where threads are used, 
are the claims made by the Selah Manu- 
facturing Company of Newark, N. J., 
for its threadless pipe, clamps and hold- 
ers. Attention is also called to the fact 
that the method employed in the design 
provides a tremendous grip with only 
a slight tension on the bolts, due to the 
leverage of the fittings. Each clamp is 
ready to install when received, all fit- 
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tings being shipped complete, with the 
necessary bolts and nuts. The large il- 
lustration shows a secure and unique 
method of erecting a switchboard and 
securing it to the wall. It also shows 
methods of supporting busbars and pin- 
type insulators. In the lower right-hand 








Special Clamps Used in Installing 


Pipe Frames 





corner is shown a clamp used with ex- 
pansion bolt shields for supporting pipes 
and cables to brick or concrete walls. 





Large Noiseless Pinions 


An interesting example of what may 
be accomplished with Bakelite-Micarta D 
gear material is pointed out by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of East Pittsburgh, Pa., in the 
gears of the accompanying illustration. 
As will be seen by comparison with the 
foot rule at the right of it, the pinion in 
the center is 21 in. in diameter and has 
an 8-in. face. It is designed to transmit 
100 hp. at 425 r.p.m. 

One of the particular features that is 
pointed out for this pinion, in addition 
to its large size, is the fact that no 
metal shroud was employed, or needed. 
Bakelite-Micarta-D gear material is a 
product of heavy duck bonded together 
with Bakelite by heating while under an 
enormous pressure, and is said to be as 
strong as cast iron. It is unaffected by 

















Pinions Without Metal Shroud 





atmospheric changes, cannot be destroyed 
by rats, is vermin-proof and can be 
stored indefinitely without shrinking or 
other deterioration. It has been used for 
gears that operate in oil without signs 
of swelling. 
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Table for Melting Chocolate 
Electrically 


The International Electric Company of 
Indianapolis is manufacturing a table 


equipped with a heater for melting 
chocolate or similar material used in 
making candy. The table illustrated 





Heater for Melting Chocolate or 
Similar Material 





herewith consists of a %-in. by 35.5-in. 
by 43.5-in. Italian marble top with bev- 
elled edges mounted on a white enam- 
eled steel frame which makes the table 
stand 29% in. high overall. In the cen- 
ter of the table-top is a galvanized con- 
tainer large enough to hold 30 lb. of 
chocolate. In another compartment 
underneath this container are located 
three heating elements with a total rat- 
ing of about 300 watts. These elements 
are controlled by three switches on the 
front of the table to give high, low and 
medium temperatures. When the heat- 
ers are all in use, it is claimed that this 
device will melt about 30 lb. of chocolate 
in thirty minutes. The chocolate can 
then be maintained in its molten state 
by use of either the medium or the low 
temperature unit. The heating elements 
are made for 100 to 250 volts. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Vacuum cleaners for bare floor work 
that handle a .large volume of air and 
when used on carpets and rugs will au- 
tomatically create the higher vacuum 
necessary for thorough cleaning are 
being introduced to the trade by the At- 
wood Vacuum Company of Rockford, III. 
This cleaner is said to operate on a 
vacuum with a maximum of from 5 in. to 
12 in. mercury, depending upon the size 
of machine and surface being cleaned. 

The cleaner illustrated is known as a 
single sweeper machine and is made in 
four sizes. Slow-speed Westinghouse 
direct-current or alternating-current mo- 
tors are used with belt drive and auto- 
matic adjustment of tension by means of 
a gravity idler. An automatic unloading 
valve is also provided which operates at 
any desired vacuum. When the system 
is closed this valve removes about one- 
half the load from the motor, while with 
general run of cleaners the motor has 
its maximum load when the system is 


closed. The cleaner shown is the one 
most commonly used for residences. It is 
driven by an 0.5-hp. motor and gives a 
maximum vacuum of 5 in. mercury. The 
exhauster operates at 750 r.p.m. and has 
an air displacement of 50 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. Other sizes require 0.75, 1.5 and 
2-hp. motors, and maintain a maximum 
of 7 in., 8 in. and 9 in. of vacuum re- 
spectively. 

The exhauster is of the two shaft ro- 
tary type, operating a water seal. Two 
impellers, shaped like figure 8’s, rotate a 
pair of gears in a case with slight clear- 
ance between and all around them. Sepa- 
ration of the dirt is accomplished by 
means of a bag fastened to the top plate 
of a tank and extending down around a 

















Electrically 
Bare 


Operated Vacuum Cleaner for 
Floor or Carpet Cleaning 





bag ring at the end of bag rods and then 
up in the middle, where it is fastened to a 
chain for shaking. By this means a 
large screening area is obtained which 
can be easily and positively cleaned with- 
out opening or touching the bag. 

The Atwood cleaner is furnished as a 
stationary plant for installation in the 
basement and piped, with hose attach- 
ments on each floor, 


Small Generator for Use on 
Motorcycle 


The General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y., has placed on the 
market a small generator, for use on 
motorcycles to supply current for head 
and tail lights. This generator is rated 
23.5 watts, 7 volts, and in combination 
with a regulator will hold this voltage 
practically constant through a_ wide 
range of speed. The generator is totally 
inclosed and waterproof. It is geared to 
the engine shafts and at about 1900 
r.p.m cuts in on the storage battery 
charging the battery at a 3-amp. rate 
with full field excitation up to approxi- 
mately 2500 r.pm. At this point the 
regulator begins to work and holds the 
current within 5 amp. up to 9500 r.p.m. 
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Insulator Supports 


Insulator supports of malleable iron 
for securing insulators to open steel 
framework for wiring mills, foundries 
shops, bridges and similar structures are 
now made in four sizes by the Steel City 
Electric Company, 1207 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. These supports can 


be used in any position on the flanges of 
any 


rolled structural] 


rr. 


standard steel 





Two Types of Insulator Supports of 
Malleable Iron 





shape such as beams, angles, channels, Z 
bars, pipes, etc. For double-knob work a 
separate support is used for each in- 
sulator. Cup-pointed case-hardened set 
screws are used on these supports. 
Where the support is subjected to con- 
stant vibration a sharp blow on the head 
of the set screw embeds the point in the 
steel and an extra turn prevents slipping 
or loosening. 


Device for Shaving Cylinders 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of East 
Orange, N. J., has developed a motor- 
driven cabinet shaving machine of all- 
steel construction for shaving the wax 





with 


Machine for use 
Dictating Machine 


Shaving 





cylinders of dictating machines. Devices 
of this character in dictating machine 
equipments have formerly been incased 
in wood cabinets. The present pressed 
steel construction used for all the Edison 
dictating machine equipments allows a 
creditable appearance and permits the 
operator to either stand or sit. 
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Automobile Starting and 
Lighting Equipment 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company’s automobile starting 
and lighting equipment for 1917 includes 
a complete line of starting motors and 
generators of the round-frame type. The 


starting motors are built in a number 
of sizes and of such range as to be ap- 

















Round Type Automobile Starting Motor 


Generator 


and 





plicable to engines with a cylinder dis- 
placement up to 1000 cu. in. With the 
graduated range in which these motors 
are built it is possible to select a stand- 
ard motor for any size engine which will 
exactly fulfill automobile requirements 
and still be the most economical applica- 
tion. The motors are all of the single- 
reduction type and equipped with the 
Bendix screw-shift transmission for 
meshing with the flywheel gear. For 
the most economical performance, it is 
pointed out, the proper size battery, 
ranging from 80 amp-hr. to 160 amp.-hr. 
capacity, must be used with a given size 
motor. 

Corresponding sizes of generators are 
also being built for operation between 
engine and twice engine crankshaft 
speed. These machines are of the third- 
brush regulation type, a method which 
has proven very satisfactory where a 
large output is desired at low speed and 
where, at the same time, it must main- 
tain the maximum output with reason- 
able relation to the ampere capacity of 
the battery. The approximate output of 
generators varies from 12 amp. maxi- 
mum at 1500 r.p.m. for the smallest 
machine to 20 amp. maximum at 900 
r.p.m. for the largest generators. Both 
generators and motors are designed pri- 
marily for bracket mounting, with the 
generator on the timing gear housing 
and the motor on the flywheel housing. 


Lamp Dimmer 


An improved form of individual lamp 
dimmer has been placed on the market 
by the Anylite Electric Regulator Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind. It derives 
its trade name, “Anylite,” from the fact 
that it can be used to give varying de- 
grees of light with any Edison medium- 
base incandescent lamp of less than 60- 
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watts rating, regardless of whether the 
lamp has a carbon or metal filament. 

This improved form of individual lamp 
dimmer consists of a combined plug and 
socket with a series resistance and a 
rolling contact actuated by means of a 
beaded brass chain. The chain has a 
draw of 2.25 in. The device is fitted with 
an air chamber to prevent it from over- 
heating. The “Anylite” regulator has 
been approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A. Hall Berry, New 
York, is Eastern representative, and 
Bailey-Drake & Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., representative in the West. 


Electrically-Operated Floor- 
Scrubbing Machine 


Wetting, sweeping, scrubbing and dry- 
ing a floor in one operation are the claims 
of the Dale-Rey Corporation,150 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York City, for its elec- 
trically driven floor-scrubbing machine 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 











Machine That Wets, Sweeps, Scrubs and 
Dries Floors 





A tank of clean water is carried on the 
machine, the amount distributed being 
controlled from the handle by the oper- 
ator. This water is immediately swept 
up by a cylinder brush 20 in. in circum- 
ference and 16 in. wide, revolving at 
about 600 r.p.m. 

The brush of this machine is driven 
by a quarter-horse-power motor, con- 
nected by a Morse silent chain and 
sprocket. All dirt and water are carried 
by the brush over an apron into a re 
ceiving pan so that the scrubbing is al- 
ways done with the clean water. It is 
claimed that if the attendant pushes the 
machine forward at the rate of 1 mile an 
hour the machine will scrub 7000 sq. ft. 
of floor in an hour. The outfit is 28 in. 
long, 20 in. wide and 16 in. in height 
over all. It weighs about 100 lb. and is 
all metal, except the brush. 
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Candle Fixture Socket 


Chain-pull candle-fixture sockets de- 
signed to work smoothly in standard 
fiber or glass candle sleeves, yet of suffi- 
cient diameter to fit snugly within the 
candle, have been developed by Pass & 
Seymour, Inc., of Solvay, N. Y. All live 
parts are concealed within the body with 
the exception of the terminal plates, so 
that a short-circuit from careless wiring, 
it is claimed, is impossible. The nipple 
is seated deep in the body of the device 
and affords a solid connection for the 
pipe and socket. It is fitted with the 
standard set-screw to prevent turning 
on the pipe. The chain may be easily 
removed, making it handy to refinish or 
to slip through the bobeche when assem- 
bling the fixture. The screws are large 
and of sufficient length to accommodate 
the wires, and the raceways for the 
wires are deep enough to prevent crowd- 
ing or bulging of the fiber casing. 





Automobile Battery 


An automobile starting and lighting 
battery for which the makers claim a 
high starting ability is shown here. Each 
cell is a separate, sealed unit with inter- 
cell connectors which, when removed, per- 
mit any cell to be taken from the case. 
The cells are closed at the top by covers 
having suitable sealing flanges. Only a 
small amount of sealing compound is 
necessary to form, with the cover, a tight 
and strong closure for the cells, yet one 
that can be readily ‘opened for inspection 
or repair when necessary. The space for- 
merly devoted to bulky sealing compound 
is used in these batteries to obtain 
greater plate area. It is claimed that 








Mechanism for 


Recording 


Meter 


Type of Demand 





this increase amounts to about 20 per 
cent as compared with that in many 
batteries of the old construction. 

The Cincinnati Storage Battery Com- 
pany, 228-230 Stark Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is the manufacturer of these bat- 
teries. 
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Improved Battery Charging Set 


Several improvements have recently 
been made by the Main Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on its battery charging set. A high 

















Battery Charging Set with Several 
Improvements 





grade D’Arsonval type ammeter, of the 
zero center, double reading type, has 
been added to the equipment of the out- 
fit. The leads running from the switch- 
board to the batteries are 8 ft. in length 
and contain an improved type of clip of 
acid resisting construction. The positive 
clip is red to aid a workman in distin- 
guishing the polarity of the leads. Fur- 
ther details of this set were given in the 
July 1, 1916, issue of the Electrical World 
on page 38. 





Improved Automobile Starting 
and Lighting Battery 


Improvements which render its auto- 
mobile starting and lighting battery 
more nearly foolproof and more sturdy 
have recently been made by the Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The company has been 
careful that the battery weight should 


ado ® 


Fig. 1 

















Molded Hard Rubber Cover and Parts 





not become excessive, and has built a 
battery for which is claimed a weight 
of about 15 kw.-hr. per pound. In this 
battery, as in all others made by it, the 
company uses the diamond grid. This 
grid, the framework of the plate, is made 
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of lead slightly hardened with antimony. 
It is built on the order of the old-fash- 
ioned steel-truss bridge, the steel mem- 
bers forming lattice work in the shape 
of diamonds. There is a diamond lattice 
on each surface of the plate, the mem- 
bers on one surface being staggered in 
relation to those of the other surface, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The result, it is 
claimed, is a framework in which the 
strains of expansion—due to the sulpha- 
tion of the atoms of lead in the active 
material in the plate—are absorbed and 
equalized, preventing the plate from 
buckling and the edges of the grid from 
breaking. 

As a further precaution against plates 
in the starting battery getting together 
and causing internal short-circuits, an 
improved hardwood separator is used. 
This separator is made by quarter-saw- 
ing the logs of a special variety, leaving 
the grain parallel with the grooves which 
are cut on one surface of the separator. 

















Fig. 2—Lead and Antimony Grid for Automo- 
bile Starting and Lighting Battery 





A chemical treatment of the wood neu- 
tralizes the acids that may be detri- 
mental to the lead plates and removes 
enough of the resin from the alternate 
layers of wood to make the separator 
porous. Each soft or porous layer of 
wood is buttressed on each side by a 
hard, resinous layer, providing strength 
and toughness in the separator. It is 
claimed that the hardwood 
separators will still be good 
when the plates are worn out. 

To prevent the escape of 
the acid by splashing or cap- 
illary creepage, each cell in 
the battery is individually 
sealed. The jars are made of 
the usual vulcanized rubber, 
but the cover and method of 
Sealing is _ special. The 
cover is of molded hard rub- 
ber, so constructed that the 
minimum amount of acid- 
proof sealing wax or com- 
pound is required to seal it 
into the mouth of the jar. 
Furthermore, the cover is 
made so that it surrounds 


Thermo-Electric Vacuum Washer ( 
Operation from Heating Water to Wringing Clothes 
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tacle for the acid-proof sealing com- 
pound, which is melted and poured in to 
fill the space. On the lead post is pro- 
vided a series of petticoats somewhat 
similar to the petticoats on insulators 
used in high-tension line construction. 
The hot sealing compound flows between 
the petticoats, covering the post in such 
fashion that capillary creepage cannot 
be started. As a consequence, no acid 
will reach the surface of the battery by 
way of the post. 

The necessary vent for the escape of 
gas and for filling the cell with distilled 
water is provided in the center of the 
cover. The vent is of such proportions 
that one can easily see whether or not 
the plates and separators in the cell are 
properly covered with water. To pre- 
vent splashing of acid through this vent, 
a large molded hollow vent cap is pro- 
vided. The under side of sheet, which 
acts as a baffle plate to prevent acid 
from splashing up through the cap. In 
the baffle plate are three small holes to 
permit of the escape of gas. The cap 
being hollow provides a small expansion 
space for this gas, which finds its way 
out through three other small openings 
in the top of the vent cap. The accom- 
panying illustration of the cell cover 
shows these points. 


Washing Machine for Permanent 


Installation 
Every operation in washing from 
heating the water to wringing the 


clothes can be accomplished with the 
Thermo-electric vacuum washer which 
is being manufactured by Smith & Phil- 
lips Manufacturing Company, 412 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
washing machine proper is unusual in 
that the tub is revolved on its axis once 
in two minutes by a motor-driven ratchet, 
while the vacuum cup in the tub moves 
up and down at the rate of sixty strokes 
per minute. Thus clothes in all parts 
of the tub are brought under the action 





that Completes Every 





and seals the terminal posts. 

These lead posts must come to the sur- 
face in order that the cells may be con- 
nected together. To prevent acid creep- 
ing up the post a cup is molded in the 
cell cover in such a fashion that it sur- 
rounds the post and provides a recep- 








of the vacuum cup. By a simple ad- 
justment the capacity of the tub can be 
varied from two to twenty sheets. A 
gas burner is placed beneath the tub 
to maintain the water at any desired 
temperature. 
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Electric Sterilizer for Dentists 


A machine which, it is claimed, pro- 
vides dentists a means for using five 
precautionary measures against infec- 
tion of patients’ gums and teeth is be- 
ing made by the L. L. Funk Dental 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Chicago. 
The machine provides facilities for ster- 
ilizing with dry heat to 290 deg. Fahr.; 
facilities for steam or hot water ster- 
ilization; facilities for vapor steriliza- 
tion; facilities for medicinal sterilization 
and facilities for ionic sterilization. But 
what is considered more important, it 
provides a means for wrapping cotton 
on needles or broaches without bring- 
ing the cotton in contact with the opera- 
tor’s fingers. 

This cotton wrapping operation is car- 
ried on as follows: The medicated cot- 
ton is taken from the original package 
and placed in the dry sterilizer where it 
is subjected to a temperature of 290 
deg. From this compartment it is taken 
to a container which has a slot at the 
bottom. Through this slot the cotton is 
removed by a pivoted hook and is de- 
posited between two transparent inter- 
changeable leaves of celluloid. The 
needle or broach is then inserted into a 
rotary port which is centered in a pully 
belted to a universal motor. When the 
needle is inserted into this port and the 
point pushed forward to touch the cotton 
between the two celluloid leaves the 
motor is set in operation, and a lamp 
is lighted to provide localized illumina- 
tion at the point where the needle will 
touch the cotton. When the revolving 
needle comes in contact with the cotton, 
which is between the leaves, it is wound 
on the needle. The cotton can then be 
taken to the teeth, without having come 
in contact with the fingers of the opera- 
tor. The complete operation of with- 
drawing the cotton and wrapping it on 
the broach can be accomplished in from 





Dental Machine Which Provides Five Pre- 
cautionary Measures Against Infection 





two and one-half to three seconds, or 
much more rapidly than it can be done 
by hand. 

Among the other features of the ma- 
chine is the hot water sterilater, which 
gives a convenient place for sterilizing 





small instruments, provides a small sup- 
ply of sterile warm water, provides a 
means of warming dental wax, and pro- 
vides a reservoir for evaporating es- 
sential oils to perfume the dentist’s work 
room. The dentist’s chip blower and 
other large instruments can be sterilized 
above the heating coil of the dry steril- 
izer. 

The machine is also provided with an 
attachment for ionic sterilization of pyor- 
rhea cavities in patients’ gums. This 
consists of a pair of electrodes which 
are arranged for shunting across a re- 
sistance in series with the motor. By 
using the electrodes in connection with 
a salt solution, chlorine is produced in 
the pyorrhean cavities to kill germs. 
This electrolytic action is also used for 
bleaching teeth. 

The size of the machine, which can 
be mounted either on a pedestal, an ex- 
tension arm or a dentist’s cabinet, is 8 in. 
by 12 in. by 12 in. With all of the elec- 
trical apparatus in operation the maxi- 
mum demand is about 200 watts. 


Refrigerating Machine 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a refrigerating machine made by 
the McClellan Refrigerating Machine 
Company of Chicago, Ill. This machine 














Electrically Operated Refrigerating Machine 
for Home Use 





is driven by an electric motor which cir- 
culates ammonia through cooling coils in 
the ice chamber of the refrigerator. This 
type of refrigerating machine is made in 
five sizes, driven by Westinghouse mo- 
tors. The sizes run from 1/15-ton ma- 
chine, the equivalent of melting 133 lb. 
of ice per twenty-four hours, to a 1-ton 
machine, the equivalent of melting 2000 
lb. of ice in twenty-four hours. Attention 
is called to the fact, that with this sys- 
tem, refrigeration is accomplished at from 
one-half to one-third the cost of ice. If 
run from five to eight hours a day it is 
possible to maintain a temperature of 40 
deg. or less in a well-insulated refriger- 
ator of 30 cu. ft., it is said. 

This system is adapted to all conditions 
and can be attached to any icebox, mak- 
ing ideal refrigeration possible for homes, 
markets, stores, restaurants, hotels, hos- 
pitals and clubs. 
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Curb Station for Automobile 
Tire Inflation 


An electric tire-inflating outfit ar- 
ranged for permanent mounting on side- 
walks, as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, has been developed by the 
Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company, 109 
South Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md. This out- 
fit is equipped with an 
electrical tire - inflating 
equipment such as is de- 
scribed on page 98 of the 
Jan. 13 issue of the Elec- 
trical World. There is a 
1.5-in. 150-lb. pressure 
gage illuminated by a 
concealed lamp on this 
outfit. The upper com- 
partment contains the in- 
flating outfit and is nor- 
mally kept locked so as 
to prevent anyone from 
tampering with it. The 
lower compartment con- 
tains a handy starting 
switch and a long hose. 
This curb station is fit- 
ted with an ornamental 
column surmounted by a 
Curb Station large opalescent globe 








having white lettering 
arranged in a green hex- 
agon-shaped field, the words “FREE 
AIR” being in large type and “Lectrofla- 
ter Station” in small type. The lower 
compartment can be kept locked, if de- 
sired, and keys furnished to regular cus- 
tomers. 


Small Lighting Plant 


An electric lighting and power plant 
that is similar to the past models of the 
Main Electric Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., but with improvements and a few 
changes has been announced. It is fur- 
nished with a new type of internal com- 
bustion engine, containing a built-in mag- 
neto of the oscillating type. The fly- 
wheels are extra heavy, having crown 
faces so that a belt can be placed on 
either flywheel as a pulley. These plants 
are now furnished in sizes suitable for 

















Gas Engine Lighting Plant 





carrying loads of 8, 12, 37, 50, 75, 100, 
150, 200, 250 and 300 lamps of 20 watt, 
16 cp. rating. Their maximum capacity 
is said to be about one-third greater than 
the specified ratings, which takes care of 
any emergencies or overloading. 
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GOSSIP OF THE 


TRADE 





New Year Marked by Advance 
in Appliance Prices 


Prices on electric appliances will 
be almost universally carried  up- 
ward during 1917 on the rising 
tide of costs. Prices on _ toasters, 
fans, flatirons, ranges and vacuum 
cleaners either have been advanced re- 
cently, or will be soon. A heating ap- 
pliance price advance is scheduled for 
Feb. 1, at which time a minimum in- 
crease of 50 cents on flatirons and 
toasters, and $5 on ranges will be 
adopted. 

Fan prices have advanced from a 
few per cent in some cases to 30 per 
cent in others, depending largely on 
Wash- 
ing machines have advanced on the 


the design of the apparatus. 


average of 10 per cent over last year’s 
prices. The advances in vacuum 
cleaner prices generally have been 10 
per cent or more. 





These prices have been caused al- 
most entirely by the high prices for 
raw materials that obtained last year 
when stocks were ordered. In a num- 
ber of cases the cost of manufacture 
of goods for 1917 sale has’ been 
greater than the 1916 prices. 

In some quarters it is freely ad- 
mitted that at these prices the gross 
volume of sales will be less, but it is 
felt that it is the better policy to do 
a smaller business at a safer margin 
of profit than to accept larger orders 
at a margin of profit too small to be 
safe. Where the decrease will prob- 
ably come will be in selling a cheaper 
article where formerly a more expen- 
sive one was sold. The central station 
buyer, or the contractor, or the dealer, 
and even the jobber, knowing the 
former prices, appreciates the extent 
of the advance. It is, however, rather 
frequently forgotten that the general 
public knows little or nothing about 





Klectric-Range Campaigners in Conference Assembled 











Here’s a group of folks that talk, live 


terror to the heart of the gas-stove man 


and eat electric cooking. They are the cash 
coagulators of the Hughes Electric Heating Company, Chicago, and it is whispered that some 
of the proceedings of their annual sales conference at Chicago, January 8 to 13, would strike 
rhe Hughes company’s people in the picture are 


George Hughes, president; A. F. Vaughan, treasurer; Freling Foster, B. C. Eagon, Stewart 


Bartram, W. M. Fagan, A. W. Marriner, P. 


L. Miles, B. Y. Gibson, W. B. Pierce, H. P. 
Munger, F. M. Dusenberry, A. M. P. Maschmeyer, J. H. Jones, G. J. Brucker, L. C. Hunt, 


Arnold Bussman, Miss Agnes Arterburn, and Harry McLelland. 
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prices and that the higher prices do 
not mean nearly as much to the pub- 
lic as to the man who is constantly 
dealing with them. An instance of the 
mistake that is thus made is recalled. 
A large central station company with 
many branch offices formerly sold 
large numbers of a well-known make 
of toaster that production costs have 
forced to the price of around $7. The 
same manufacturer brought out last 
fall a cheaper toaster to sell at the 
same price that the $7 used to sell at 
—some $3 less. This central station 
stocked up on the $4 toasters and 
would not lay in a single $7 toaster. 
During the holiday trade this com- 
pany had a large number of inquiries 
for the higher priced toaster and the 
customers seemed disappointed when 
told that the best that could be offered 
was the $4 article. Furthermore, 
there is little doubt but that a large 
percentage of those who purchased $4 
toasters would have just as willingly 
ordered a $7 article had it been shown. 
There are many just such cases where 
the merchandising agent has allowed 
his own fears to dictate what shall be 
sold rather than the demand of his 
customers. 
3y properly selling the dealer, 
however, the electrical manufacturer 
should be able to prevent such oc- 
currences as above related. There 
is a real demand for electrical appli- 
ances and what the customer wants is 
something that will do what is claimed 
for it. Electric appliances are not 
such commodities that the _ public 
knows the prices, and even if the old 
prices were rather generally known, 
the public appreciates that everything 
has gone up in price. 


Indiana New-Business Men 
to Foregather 


The program for the Indiana Elec- 
tric Light Association’s new-business 
committee meeting at Muncie, on Jan. 
23, is as follows: Address of wel- 
come, Samuel W. Greenland, Fort 
Wayne; “New Applications of Cen- 
tral Station Service,” R. W. Mercer, 
Indianapolis; general discussion of 
proposed state-wide range campaign; 
“Profitable Central Station Advertis- 
ing,” Thomas F. Kelly, Dayton, Ohio, 
and “Wiring of Existing Buildings,” 
J. P. Ohmer, Elkhart. Thomas F. 
English of Muncie will be toastmaster 
at a banquet which will be one of the 
features of the meeting. 
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Tribute to Hugh M. Wilson, 
Retiring Vice-President 


Hugh M. Wilson has resigned as 
first vice-president of the McGraw 
Publishing Company, Inc., publisher 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, Elec- 
trical World, and other engineering 
journals, in order to devote his time 
to personal interests and to the res- 
toration of his health. As a tribute 
to Mr. Wilson, the staff of the Mc- 
Graw company held a dinner in his 
honor at the Engineers Club, New 
York, Jan. 9, when eloquent tribute 
was paid to his high standards as a 
publisher, and to the impress left by 
his vigorous personality upon the pa- 
pers published by the McGraw com- 
pany. 





Sam Hobson’s Prayer, or How 
to Get Goods from the 


Factory 


Back in the year 1905 when the 
Hobson Electric Company was _ the 
electrical jobber of Texas, Mack Ster- 
rett, its purchasing agent, had as much 
trouble getting shipments as any pur- 
chasing agent has to-day. Finally, 
he took his woes to the head office. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I am at the 
end of my string. I have written let- 
ters, telegraphed, cursed and sworn at 
the factories. I have done everything 
but pray, but I can get no goods.” 
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No, good reader, this is not a _ brow- 
beaten Belgian about to be pried from his 
native heath. In fact, we have the assur- 
ance of H. B. Kirkland that it isn’t. When 
he got over being jealous of the express 
company he went back to work in his Pitts- 
burgh office, where he occupies a couple of 
desks 

















ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


“Why don’t you pray?” asked Sam 
Hobson. Mr. Sterrett declined the in- 
vitation, but suggested that Mr. Hob- 
son do the praying. Whereupon Mr. 
Hobson dictated the following: 


We beseech thee, O mighty Factory, 
ruling potentate of the commercial world, 
to bend thy head and open thine ear to 
our humble pleading for relief from the 
persecutions of our indignant customers. 

We realize, O Factory! that we are but 
thine humble servant, and that our daily 
acts should but please thy fancy. We 
further realize that we stand in danger 
of thy condemnation for having secured 
so many orders, but we feel that you 
should overlook our breach of discipline, 
because we acquired our order-getting 
habit during the days of thy reign when 
thou didst command that we send thee 
more business. 

This was during the great order fam- 
ine, when thy power was endangered. 

We were faithful then and had thy 
approbation and encouragement, but now 
that thou hast reached the zenith of thy 
power and glory, it darkens our hearts 

















Frank R. Coates, president of the Toledo 
central station company, starting from At 
lantic City on a voyage to discover the des- 
tination of the high cost of living 





to feel that thou hast abandoned us to 
the mercy of our clamoring customers. 

Now, O Factory! we pray thee to “sit 
up and take notice” of our deplorable 
condition, and grant us the blessings of 
a little bit better deliveries in response 
to our prayers for some of thy products, 
which we have hoped for during the past 
several moons. 

Now, O mighty producer! if thou wilt 
but answer our prayer we will grant to 
thee all the glory, and will shout glad 
hosannas throughout the land. 


This entreaty was mailed to the 
many firms which had promised to 
send goods but had not done so. The 
result was that telegrams came in ask- 
ing just what the Hobson Electric 
Company needed most. Telegraphic 
replies brought prompt and full ship- 
ments. 

MorAL: Good humor in troublous 
times is not only appreciated but gets 
results. 
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A Champion Sales Team 

No, sir! It wasn’t a crap game. 
Perhaps a princess of pulchritude 
was passing on the other side of the 
street. These are the sales boosters 














Electric 
won 


mesmerizers of the 


These 
Supply & Equipment Company recently 
first prize in the Ever Ready contest 


money 





of the Electric Supply & Equipment 
Company of Hartford, Conn., and 
Albany, N. Y., who recently won first 
prize in the Ever Ready contest. The 
ones standing with the air of men 
about to blend their voices in soul- 
soothing symphony are L. M. Pond, 
A. H. Bradley, E. J. Stevens, G. H. 
Kreoll, H. D. Ball and H. E. Page. 
The seated smilers are R. B. Hosmer 
and G. W. Henzel. 





William Insull is now district man- 
ager of the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, at Richmond, Ky. 

J. Livingston & Company, electri- 
cal contractors, New York City, have 
installed indirect lighting fixtures of 
their own design on the first four 
floors of the McCreery store, New 
York. ‘Celestialite” glass is used in 
the bowls and it is claimed that tex- 
tile shades and colors can be matched 
perfectly under the new illumination 
which is of “daylight” quality. 

The Frantz-Premier Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of 
electric vacuum cleaners, has just in- 
creased its capital stock to $1,500,000, 
made necessary by the need for 
larger manufacturing facilities to 
handle the large growth of business 
during the year just closed, when 
the Frantz-Premier Company’s busi- 
ness was about twice that of 1915. 
The company employs 500 men and 
turns out 500 electrical units per 
day. Practically all parts, including 
castings and motors, are made in the 
company’s own factory. The Frantz- 
Premier Company has done much to 
stabilize and standardize the vacuum 
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cleaner industry, and its present 
large growth has been attained dur- 
ing six years. Within a short time, 
according to an announcement by an 
official of the company, other electri- 
cal labor-saving household 
will be added to the 
lines. 


devices 
Frantz-Premier 
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Mr. Edison Presented with 


Electric Flag by Henry 


L. Doherty 


A big electric flag now decorates 
Mr. Edison’s factory at Orange. The 
flag was a gift from Henry L. Doherty, 
and that it was one which pleased is 
indicated by the words of thanks sent 
to the donor by Mr. Edison: 

“IT am very proud of my electric 


flag,” wrote Mr. Edison. “It occupies 








Being a neat 
piter-Jovian 
golf trophy 


and orderly person, Past-Ju- 
Frank Watts up and won this 
to chuck his burnt matches in 


a prominent position on top of a tower 
in the center of one of my big build- 
ings and can be seen for a long dis- 
tance. Old Glory is going to wave 
electrically every night.” 

Stanley M. Tracy, until recently 
western district manager in the Chi- 
cago office of the Driver Harris Wire 
Company, is now assistant general 
sales manager at the main office and 
works of the company at Harrison, 
Nid 

J. W. Tabb, manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., office of the Western Electric 
Company, has moved his whole regi- 
ment into new quarters at 709-711 
Main Street. 

A Jovian Toast, from a Film Run 
at the Circle Theater, Indianapolis, 
During the Convention—‘“In Life’s 
Great Power House may the Dynamo 
of Achievement ever turn smoothly 
for you—may you never have a short 
on the Circuit of Success—and on the 
Switchboard of Attainment may you 
never blow a fuse.”—The Jovian. 

J. W. Bryant, 
manager of 


formerly branch 
the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Company at Buffalo 
and Syracuse, N. Y., is now district 
manager for the company with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. Before leav- 
ing Syracuse he was tendered a fare- 
well dinner by his friends in that city 
and was presented with a Swiss 
chime clock as a token of their re- 
gard. 


Landers, Frary & Clark of New 
Britain, Conn., have announced an ad- 
vance in price which will be effective 
on Feb. 1. Among the Universal ap- 
pliances which will cost more after 
that date are electric irons, coffee 
urns, urn sets and toasters. 

John W. Hooley, who has been chief 
estimating engineer for the Watson- 
Flagg Engineering Company, New 
York City, has resigned to open an 
office as contracting electrical engi- 
neer at 95 Liberty Street, New York 
City. Mr. Hooley is the author of the 
series of articles on estimating for 
electric wiring which has been appear- 
ing in this and recent issues of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

The Western Electric Company, 
195 Broadway, New York City, has 
just issued its 1917 electrical supply 
year book. In the 1312 pages are 
listed all kinds of electrical goods, 
including even dealers’ plates which 
are furnished for newspaper adver- 
tising. The company offers to sup- 
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ply copies of the year book to elec- 
trical dealers on request. 

C. S. Harriman now has charge of 
the El] Paso, Tex., office of the O. H. 
Davidson Equipment Company. 

Elliott Reynolds, assistant treas- 
urer and purchasing agent of the 





S. E. Doan, whose Burton-Holmes whiskers 
and wide European travels in search of 
cheaper electric wiring, qualify him to deliver 
“travelogues” with educational motion pic- 
tures, on any Chautauqua platform 





Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, joined the benedicts on 
Dec. 27. His marriage to Miss 
Blanche Dean Duke of that city, 
which was very quiet, comes as a big 
surprise to his many friends and as- 
sociates in the electrical industry. 











Interesting snapshot showing the compara- 
tive size of Dick Behan (Westinghouse), T. 
Ek. Burger (Western Electric), and H. B 
Squires (himself), and the W. K Yosemite 
mountain Half Dome seen in the background 








